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THE ART-JOURNAL, 
In January of the present year (1862), 


COMMENCED AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 
Subscribers may, therefore, regard it in the light of 
A NEW WORK, COMMENCING No. I, 
And will by no means find it necessary to obtain any of the previous parts of the publication. 
A, New Senizs or Evonavrnes was commenced with the January Part—Part I.—such Series consisting of SELECTED PIOTURES 


seg elite cap 5 Bow ge pote ee  Ramed exclusively Sums tho Weeks of Deli Astele fe salting and includes 
one every eminent painter age and country. It will form, therefore, a Gatizny oF Picrunss, 


The New Szares of the Ant-Jovanat also contains Engravings from the TURNER GALLERY. 
The work is printed on Gazarty Iurnoven Parzn,—a consequence of the Abolition of the Paper Duty,—and will be regarded as a 


fine example of Typography 


Those who have not hitherto been Subscribers to the Azt-Jovrrat, and to whom it becomes more intimately known by the 


' ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, may be assured that every department of the work will 
cumied tot by asta energy, and abundant expenditure, so as to entitle it to the increased owt it is respectfully hoped will 


and the Public generally. 


Although we by no means lay too much stress on the interest the Ant-Jovanat will receive, during the 1862, from the 
tax Inrenxarionat Exussrrion, we are justified in calculating ane it Zooedi y attractive: 


we think will be, 8 means of recompensing our greater publicity 


While, therefore, we shall do our utmost in way to earn and obtain publi we claim the aid of those who have so long 


bien car Senda, to easiet the ciovalation of the ovamat by making it known to all within their reach, who may be guided by their 


toa 


detailed Prospectus which accompanied the Part for January. 





considered complete, there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes. 


cn eect 





Bubseribers are aware that « New Series was begun with the year 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously accorded, of 


issuing Engravings from the Royal Pictures; of that new series, therefore, see volumes are now completed: while the serves oontaizing 


Vernon Gallery—begun in 1849 and ended in 1854—consists of six volumes. Either series may be obtained separately, and may 











The Office of the Editor of the Ant-Jovuwat is 4, Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, where all Editorial communications 


are to be addressed. Letters, &o., for the Publishers, should be forwarded to 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
EXHIBITION, 1362. 


GLANCEat thewalls 
of the Academy shows 


been looked forward 
to by painters with 
less expectant emotion 
than wasthe year 1851. 
* It isremembered that, 
y to those who antici- 

ted amended cir- 
cumstances from its advent and 
passage, 1851 did not bring healing 
on its wings; hence, clearly, there 
has been no extraordinary prepara- 
tion to make it an era of Art. On the 
contrary, some of those for whose 
works we habitually look are defaulters, while 
ig 7 :~ untrue to themselves. 

n judging many we set up too commonly a 
standard based upon the anon insatlanes to 
which they have ever attained. This, in respect 
of Art, is unjust, since it happens, in ordinary 
cases, that artists do not duieg their lives 
attain three times to the highest point which 
they may have reached on some memorable 
occasion. But below this there is a mediate 
degree which may always be reached; and 
this is far above the vulgar infirmities into 
which all men fall in Art when they would 

the mind thought and the hand exercise. 

y this standard-it is more just to estimate 
them than by the higher scale which they 
reach by a combination of circumstances that 
may occur but once in a lifetime. In judging 
the works of young painters, we refer only to 
the works of others, but when artists have 
made @ reputation, they are subjected’to a 
more severe ordeal,—they are first tried ac- 
cording to themselves, and then judged, by 
the works of others. Before a full and. per- 







nounced, it is indispensable to know what 
teference the picture bears to antecedent 
peosactions by the same hand; and in thus 

King at those around us in the Academy, 
we find many men working below the middle 


to have established. This coincidence is, 
perhaps, on the present occasion more striki 
on any recent exhibition. 
here are wanting in the catalogue of 
exhibitors the pes y of certain saenel mode 
Whose pictures are always centres of at- 
traction. The President does not exhibit 
anything; nor does Sir Edwin Landseer. 
It is probable that the latter has been oceu- 
ge with the lions in Trafalgar Square ; 
- pov 2? it may, he has besides finished 
) ts—a work not in the 
direct line of kis Jpnttice— ot which the prin- 
cipal is that of the late Mr. F. B. Sheridan. 
ir. Maclise has been so entirely = i 
with his great work in the Royal ery 


———— Rear 

















exhibits one picture, but it is not a subject 
adapted to draw forth his power. Mulready 
has one work, but it is not culled from that 
field where he has’ won so many triumphs. 
Ward has sent only a water-colour drawi 
—ever Marie Antoinette. Frith, Egg, 
several other members, do not appear at all 
in the catalogue. . 

We believe eo if ved — in wha 
sixty years ago, to be call e ‘ 
style,” ous tae exhibited in the Academy, 
if it were not by without notice, it 





that the year 1862 has | 


fect judgment of a work of Art can be pro- | 


standard which they themselves may be said | 


would be extinguished by the aurora borealis 
| of flickering light and colour around it. But 
| we are not alone in our predilection for small 


pictures of small subjects; the French have | 


| given a greater importance to their small 
| pictures than we have to ours. Although 
| almost miniatures in numerous cases, we find 

these small compositions treated with a con- 
| sideration equal to that which would be given 
to a large one. 

We see in the Academy, in a remark- 
able manner, the effect of exhibitions; and 
those half cognisant of the distance, in cer- 
tain qualities, between the art of our time 
and that of the old painters, have only to 
fancy a Poussin or a Salvator surrounded by 
Stanfields and Linnells and their imitators, 
and they will at once understand what exhi- 
bitions have done and undone. 


classes—the domestic and the sentimen 


and “pure histo 
What our neighbours 


the legitimate field for all the lege 


by the Art-patrons of our day. Our Young 
land painters excel in those chiques 

of the art which the men of the last cen- 
tury never heard of, and to which con- 
tem seniors do not condescend. To 
these artists space and prominence is very 
profusely given. There is nothing too eccen- 
tric for them; their and tierce has a 
flashing effect—the air of elder men. 
for whom to essay the same thing would 
| be like the Lord Chancellor attempting 





| of Lords. Long did we foretell the 
| complexion to which “ Pre-Raffaellism ” 


would at last come. If there be any such | toge 


works on the walls, they are very few and 
not prominent. We cannot now refer the 
works of Mr. Millais and his circle to that kind 
of Art which was announced years ago as the 

rofession of the so-called “ Pre-Raffaellite 

rethren ’—in the affectation of thready 
| textures and sharp Mr. Millais’s works 
are now less offensive than those of others who 
seek to establish the right of Pre-Raffaellism 
to themselves. But of works of this class 
‘we shall presently have more to say. Many, 
we of our eminent men are this year 
a downwards rather than upwards 
their settled standard. 

In (231) ‘ Laborare est erare,’ J. R. Her- 
Bert, R.A., exhibits what is eer | a 
| landscape, the substantive reality of which is 
chien watncting the harvest of 1.” The 

i i e est . The 
| bove in'the sdjoising fleld are from the Re- 
formatory, the care of these religious. 
| This note is the verses from 
' St. Luke—“ And some upon @ rock ; 

as soon as it was sprung up, BS witkeaes owed, 

because it lacked moisture. And some f 
thorns; and the thorns sprung up 

with it, and choked it,” &. The scene is a 





daylight landscape, the nearer breadths 





| some exotic dance on the floor of the House | 


be te Houses of Parliament, 29 not > Ee 
to anything, a e | ri 
same ning = said of Mr. Dyer Herbert I 


| Nothi 

There are | story 

not many figure compositions in the collection | plicity. 

that may not be referred to two ——s ‘The Return of a Crusader’ (179), by 
.|F. ha 


(wherefore we could never understand) are | absent in the holy wars for 
rdemain | ings 





— any reference to the parable, for the 
pith of the picture is the “laborare,” with- 
out any point beyond. As a landscape then, 
and a harvest subject, it eyo with a 
tenderness very suggestive, but more than 
this is necessary to raise the picture into the 
atmosphere of sacred Art. e picture is a 
surprise, inasmuch as we believe that Mr. 
Herbert has never, during his brilliant career, 
exhibited a landscape. To te him 
on the success with which he brings such a 
work forward, would not be complimentary. 
4 i po ‘Boy Daniel” mar di Cor- 

elia’ and the ‘ aniel,’ may dispense 
with eulogistic pstles of a adienge, which 
can be regarded but as a diversion. 

The tapes cer rept by A. oreo 
is stro suggestive lorreggio’s ‘ 
dalen,’ nf this is much against it. It osstale 
one principal figure, that of a love-lorn girl, 
lying by a and, of course, meditating 
suicide. The picture is a translation from 
Tennyson :— 

“ It is the little rift within the lute 


That by-and-by will make the music mute, 


And ever widening slowly silence all,” &c. 
can be more circumstantial than this 
a broken heart; its merit is its sim- 





R. Pickerse11t, is the most _ 


Religious Art plays a very subordinate | probable narrative that Mr. Pi 
tory” is (4 exploded este oer exhibited. There are two figures, the 
call genre pictures | returned crusader and a nun. He has been 


and no tid- 
of him have ever reached his betrothed. 


of painting, and all this is seen and relished | She, persuaded of his death, becomes # nun, 


and in the garden of the convent, where she 
has been sitting in meditation, he presents 
| himeelf before her. His hair has become grey, 
and she does not recognise him ; he presents 
to her, however, her last gift to him—a ring 
—and she is slowly convinced of his identity. 
The only incomplete in the picture is 
the expression of the nun, her features do not 

that agonising emotion which under 
such circumstances must smite a woman’s 
heart. We should not have recognised this 
ye ge to 

inter, F. i i 
their secompaniments are admirably fitted 
ther ; ev ing is perfectly at its 

but all this is a result of great experience 


master], , 

In 198 we come to ‘The Ransom,’ the 
most im of the works of Mr. MiL1a1s ; 
whence we learn that there is a question of 
the ransom of two children—two a 
noble family, who, we must imagine, have been 
in some way abducted from the paternal roof. 
The ns introduced are, we may suppose, 
the father, a gentleman in armour, with 
him it ma an elder brother of the two 
children, who are clinging to their father in 
dread of the man who yet grasps their hands 
as unwilling to part with them for the sum 
offered, which seems to be all that the gentle- 
men have about them, for = are —s in 
addition a pearl necklace, with some valuable 
jewels. But the narrative is nevertheless ob- 
scure ; the man who yet seems to withhold the 
children does not look ruffian enough to have 
seized and held them for a ransom. Moreover 


the rich tapestry that forms the back 


of the pi would indicate that the chi 
= of the bier at hone or in some luxurious abode, 


trages are not 
Tas balance of} is also in favour of the 


extreme solicitude of the 





noble family; it is therefore it to 
understand the 
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broad 
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files in 
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letter 
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ng 


EEE 


frequently 





refused the poi 


died. 
first 


the 
of the narrative. 


together ; 





eee 


father brother, who are both offering all | row 
ata they possess for the | “One of 
children, to w there seems house, stands looking at the star in the East ; 


BF 
B 
z 


ggg Bey 
rfect—as the hand of the | direction. It may have happened, and though 


is 
the girl—but the lower | there is no authority that it did, yet it is in 


rests upon . 
not received that attention which 
ist has been accustomed to carry into 


‘Trust me’ (269) would have 
singularly feeble and wanting in 
and roun 
a drier texture would have 
in the place of the wet and streaky 
the coat 
the way, is how a 


can 
ive; this, : 


necessity of a 
we see 


e figures are 
cannot move. In ‘Parable 
seeking for a piece of Money’ (309), J. E. 


*The Star of Bethlchem’ (217), F. Larau- 


who 


others that 


Like most of Mr. 


tol 
thet Pre-Raffaellism 
marked influence on our 


rising schools ; but we see nowhere the trans- 
er .es a with which it was at 
y young 
no settled valaek 
e they found it “so much easier” 
the old method of working; others fol- 
ied it, because they were told that Pre- 
Raffaellism must su 


who had formed 


painters 
of Art. Some adopted 


~ yor The 
when the two pro- 
gone by 
and anything in 


of the gentleman. The 
lady has 
, which her 


‘ How Bianca 


another example of the following of the old 
masters more strictly in their errors than in 
| their excellence. 

tainment of the Cardinal de’Medici, who 


The story is of the enter- 
tarts prepared for him ; 


but the duke ate of them, and, to save ap- 
Bienca Capell 


o did likewise, and 
But this work is wanting 
ure—that is, 


the f but we learn 


per- | revel, which 


Se ped oe, Se ee 
and brother cannot be accounted 


: Order | sition. This fi 

of that picture, while it | it increases into 
r. Millais | incident is one of 
drawing of all the con- | which result from thinking in the right noted— 


j 
| 


| 
} 
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presents an idea fresh and original. 
the Magi, from the terrace of his 
the lower part of the picture indicates a 
he may be supposed just to have 

revel spoils the picture: the 
Magus is grand, 


left.” This 
figure of the 


cumstances indicate at once the Star of Beth- | it was 
lehem ; the lower part, in which the festival _ would 
is seen, contrasts meanly with the exalted at this time only 
icture to | sentiment of the upper part of the compo- she looks a woman of p 
might have been painted | by J. B. Beprorp (476), entitled ‘Enid 
short of the | of the size of li e; as we look at it even now, | hears of Geraint’s Love,’ from the “ Idylls 


wey portions. The | of the King,” there is a large meas f tha’ 
ose feltcit conceptions | quality which is deficient in the ‘wun jest 


tous 


the spirit of 





and the cir- | 


| 


the of the gospel. 
The ‘ Sir Galakael”(141) of G. F. Warts | 
This is evidenced by the shows a great modification of the severity of | 


In certain 


by conditions, the story should | ner of the most free of our bygone professors. 
have been more distinctly told. 
It cannot be denied 


The knight wears a suit of plate armour of 
the sixteenth century, and at his side stands 
his horse; the scene isaforest. Thisexample 
is entirely free from all affectation, and the 
fi far exceeds every other similar one 
that Mr. Watts has painted. The Red Cross 


Knight, in the Houses of Parliament, has 


no pretension to comparison with this; but | 


it must yet be observed of the equipment of 


| Sir Galahael, so tight and closely fitting are 


| 


| 


| In his forms 


the plates—take, for instance, the jambs and 
sollerets—that a man could not endure, even 
for an hour, such a suit of armour. 

We look in vain round the walls for a 
pendant to Frost’s ‘ Panope’ (303), but he 


n | stands alone as a painter of the nude—one of 


the many signs of the direction that the 
patronage of Art is taking. Nude figures 
are not those that are elected into the quiet 


hither . ] . . . 

ather desires to | and modest circles, into which the taste for 
the clearness of | Art has descended. Mr. Frost’ 
is what Mr. Mil- | from Milton’s Lycidas— 

always strives for. wherein he most 
aucceeds. In 


216 
Copter gon ber biter ine, 


“ The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters, played.” 


feeble drawing of the lower limbs | line that prevails in many of even the latter | 
Millais’s | works of this artist. 
imaginative, and hence, not | would vie successfully with the liberal man- 


it | 








| 


| 


J 


Though a follower of Etty, Frost was never | 
an imitator of him; for whereas Etty’s mani- | 


pulation was rapid and broad, Mr. Frost’s 
practice is minute and most careful; hence 
a certain mealy opacity in his flesh surfaces. 
e maintains that elegance of 
line and quantity that Etty did to the last; 


leaning to the antique. In the nude forms 
of the French school there is a fleshy indi- 


| viduality, arising from a too brief term of 


poisoning, which is the pith | 


portraits are undoubt- 


The 

from those in the galleries of the U flizj ; 
however, can be 

features of Bianca, nor worse than 
of the Duke Francis and the 


more unfeminine 


is too closely 
ees in, 
of the Woman 


| 
j 
| 





study of the antique. Etty had no follower | 


more successful than Frost, and yet the latter 


— very unlike him ; but that has always | 
n the case with the best pupils of eminent | 


painters. 

In H. O’New’s ‘Mary Stuart’s Farewell 
to France’ (337), there is a e of state 
that could not be sustained in a up 


Channel as it was made in the days of the 


_ unfortunate queen, who is here seen reclini 


pa effect would have been produced 
ad the painter relied upon the pathos of 


| 


i 
| 
| 


| with a friend, while chalki 


and in his nymphs we recognise a strong | 


-—_-— 


could not possibly be made. It is tru 

six —_-< Lorraine attended her to Calan 
atherine, rejoicing at her departure 

sauna hay to tec athendel as became a queen ; 

but, on the other hand, there was reason to 

eppenvens See she would be intercepted by 

English fleet. Under such ci 

probable that all unnecessary show 

be d with. The queen was 

eighteen years of age; here 
th & picture 


“She found, 

Half disarrayed as to her rest, the girl, 

Whom first she kissed on either cheek, and then 

On either —y 3 shoulder laid a hand, 

And kept her off, and gazed upon her face, 

And her all their converse in the hall, 

Proving her heart.” 
The girl is painted as one under the dominion 
of love; there is made to her an announce- 
ment which quickens the action of her h 
and subdues her by a strong emotion, an 
the relation of the persons leaves no room for 
doubt as to the subject of this communion. 
The picture is not debilitated by any pretti- 
nesses, but the old woman is not a successful 
study; there is neither character nor expres- 
—_ - her ene one’ say artist has exerted 

imself to make his 8 from 

within, and this is a oon cade Wee 
than that proposed to be eek by on - 
ficial expletives. By the same hand there 
is another picture which cannot be passed 
without notice; it is ceo Elijah and the 
Widow of Zarephath.’ e subject occurs 
in 1 Kings, chap. xvii., ver. 23,—“ And Elijah 
took the child, and brought him down out 
of the chamber into the house, and delivered 
him unto his mother; and Elijah said, See, 
thy son liveth.” We find Elijah in the 
act of delivering the child to his mother, 
and that which is most commendable in the 


8 subject is | .ituations and appointments is their rigid 


simplicity. There is in the face of Elijah, as 
there should be, a benevolent seeming ; but 
the face, although thin and marked, is that 
rather of a jolly companion than of the man 
who challenged Ahab in the vineyard of 
Naboth. In eve differing from 
this is (502) ‘A Painter’s First Work,’ by 
M. Stong. The painter is a little boy, who 
has been rised by, ps, his father, 
on the 
els of a room which seems to have done 
Duty asa library. The error in the expres- 
sion of the picture is the absence of any 
declaration as to whether the father approves 
or disapproves of his son’s essays. The boy 
stands, looking very grave, and the men give 
no signs of pleasure. Moreover, the ¢ 
outlines are too clear and masterly for a 
child’s “ first work.” There is in the neat 
execution an inclination towards the French 
manner. The composition is extremely in- 


genious. 
‘The Return of Francis Drake to Plymouth 


ae his Prisoners and Prize, after the Naval 
| Expedition to Cadiz in 1587’ (523), J. E 
uctions the 


of which is a concourse of 
which is whe 


and has attained his end, but — 


y insp- 


Mi..ais, we have a direct contravention of under a canopy on a quarter-deck, surround : 
all that Mr. Millais professed at the early | by a bevy ot ladies a sympathise with | Hopeson, is one of those 
period < he career. The > in ite appli- her in her farewell— esl withont - tial. point 
picture, is sim » ne “ Adieu, plaisant de France! ° qcnees “ 
figure rei ona & maid servant, with ¥ Or ma pate, Law has laboured for chronological pro- 
broom in one hand, a brass candlestick | .~ ~- Oe | oe : : 
in the other, looking for something on the | Adieu, France! Adie, nos beaux jours!” re tna ‘ines interest ee ae than 
qoute _itfect is, of course, that of | If the poetry have any merit, it is that of | Which nothing can be mege 
iba d, as a sketch, it ~— be | being fatally prophetic. It is not necessary to Frenecaey 
« to Velasquez. We are und, | appeal to the Bibithiqu 2 to determine | PT°Priate: 
vata he ee Beets fi, 288 | Mary did not sail with each *¢it beens nares eee ate 
athletic reverses every maxim | 9 sensel ; ventures 
has been enunciated as a precept of | » ess display as we see here. A more Wee loved to beens cho lose “= 


‘ Unaceredited Heroes’ (537), F. B. Ban- 
WELL, is a large and full composition, de- 


th neers 














| the subject, rather than on a pageantry which 
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i scene at the Hartley Pit mouth, 
— > exertions that were made to save 
were, samy already past all 
below. Amo: e crowd are grave 

oy coming men, heartbroken wives, an 
weeping mothers. There is no dramatic dis- 
play attempted, but the sad scene must, at 
some time or other — the long and rack- 
‘ag interval of suspense, have been much like 

what we see it here. The time is sunset, an 
the mass of the broadcast aggroupment Is In 
shade, with here and there a figure touched 
upon by the red light of the sun. It is a 
powerful picture, in which all propriety is 


uly sustained. 
F Defoe in the Pillory’ (457), E. Crowe, 


would, as a simple statement of a fact, with- | per 


out any aid from a detail of probabilities, 
be difficult and uncertain of treatment; but 
we are told that—“ During his exhibition he 
ee by the same friends from the 
issiles of his enemies; and the mob, instead 
of pelting him, resorted to the unmannerly 
act of drinking his health. Tradition reports 
that the machine which was graced with one 
of the keenest wits of the day, was adorned 
with garlands.” The cause of his condem- 
nation to this punishment was the publica- 
tion of his pamphlet, “The Shortest Way 
with the Dissenters.” Thus there are cir- 
cumstances which make this an eligible sub- 
ject for painting, and those circumstances 
are pointedly dwelt upon. There is present 
a guard of soldiers to preserve order, and to 
assist in carrying out the sentence. The 
success of any pictorial narrative depends 
= the truth, point, and persistency with 
which the theme is dwelt upon. This suc- 
in a great degree, characterises the 
; there are no mere expletive figures in 
the composition: each person is in 
either sympathetically on the side of Defoe 
or on that of the authorities, which are prin- 
ci rf military, acting in restraining the 
crowd in the = offices they proffer to the 
condemned. The painting and drawing are 
unexceptionable; the former is creditably 
earnest, without any affectation of eccentric 
manner. 

The difficulties against which an artist has 
to contend in the treatment of such a subject 
as (483) ‘How King Arthur, by meanes of 
Merlin, gate his sword of Excalibur of the 
Lady of the Lake’ (J. Arncner), must be 
keenly felt during , but more sen- 
sibly experienced when he has exhausted his 
efforts on it. Mr. Dyce, in the Houses of 
Parliament, has been occupied with the 
history of King Arthur for now, we may 
oh many years; but inasmuch as nothing 
1s heard of the progress of the story, it is 
but fair to conclude that it is too much 
even for him. It is scarcely enough that we 
see the king in a boat with Merlin, about to 
tow off to the centre of the lake to seize the 
sword which appears held above the water 
by the hand of an unseeri figure. The read- 
ing and independent thought that have sug- 

_ the subject are precisely the means 
pa sew a is attained : but these 
rations assist i 
the selection of materiel at should in 
. Anquiry and reading are well exemplified 
hi the picture (485 Prince Arthur tending 
is Keeper,’ W. J. Grant ; but in the adop- 
of the subject there is a judgment that 
Coes not a in the preceding case. This 
FF page King John. “ When your head 
moe ache I weg 3 handkerchief about 
pl owe © any a q 
ane have lain still, and star Sains: spalees 
ying word to you; but you at your sick 
—— had a prince.” e translation of 
oe material has many merits, but the artist 
to seen the valuable points of the inci- 
3 the shades of his picture are where 


they should not be, or his powers have not 
been equal to working out effectively the 
cast of light and shade on which he has 
determin The subject is in ing, 


d | original, and would be popular; it is only 


one of those that yet lie untouched in the 

inexhaustible resources of Shakspere’s plays, 

and there are yet entire —— such 
ought 


which default of reading and have 
never been cone forward. 
‘Jairus’ Daughter,’ by E. Lone (529), is 


an example in some sort of a ey! in deal- 
a os ae e girl lies a 
corpse upon a couch, near her stands her 
mother weeping In both forms there is an 
absence of grace; but the incident is pro- 
ly felt by an appeal to the sympathies 
rather than by a parade of colour and cha- 
racters. We see through the window the 
approach of the Saviour. There is a comcae 
tincture of French manner in it, and so mu 
of good that it might have been better. 

‘The Flight into t’ (573), R. 8. 
SrannHops, takes us to the swart and 
dry painters of the Florentine school; the 
highest lights are what are really middle 
tint, and the general field of the composition 
is dull, dark, and opaque. One purpose in 
the cast of the chiar-oscuro seems to have 
been to eschew as much as possible relief 
and definition ; the ass, for instance, on which 
crt i 4 is — A et tone as be 
as the i yon t ap a 
the author ar work has bene entiely 
borne away by his solicitude for the imita- 
tion of a manner in which is sunk ween | 
shade and d of beauty, character, 
expression. e ‘Flight into Egypt’ is an 
essay that places a painter in contrast with 
the most eminent professors of the art, the 
fresh impressions of whose works are not 
favourable to such a conception as this. We 
see in it nothing more than the affectation 
of a manner, a most perilous fallacy yet much 
prevalent. It is remarkable that the advo- 
cates of this kind of painting uniformly prefer 
ugliness to beauty, maintaining that the 
former is character and expression. 

As offering some contrast to seve pro- 
ceed to another dark composition, Ww! pre- 
sents, however, points of description and relief 
of which the preceding work is deficient. 
The subject is vay Se ‘ Bed 
Time,’ A. Huanes, being the fireside of an 
honest yeoman at the twilight hour, when 
his chil are in another room, being put 
to bed by their mother, to which 
they are all kneeling in prayer. There is 
also in this ning Any ee dark, and 

ue painting, but the outlines are gene- 
- ake: ee are not less than three 
effects, firelight, candlelight, and a 
In this treatment of a domestic scene there 
is a dull solemnity unbecoming to the sub- 
ject; the piety is perhaps genuine, but it is 
cheerless : one cannot believe that the entire 
exclusion of the beautiful is a necessary con- 
dition of Art, and yet we see the prin- 
ciple held in works that are intended to be 
considered as powerful. 

From these we turn to (88) ‘The Sub- 
Prior and Edward Glendinning,’ J. Pert, 
wherein light has been the care and pnw be} 
the painter, insomuch that he has overlooked 
what is rigidly due to his figures. The inci- 
dent is from “The M ”—+¢ Father,’ 


heard of his death,—his bloody, his violent 
d —and I rejoiced: I h 
rial ane sh doin 
tall to the Te- 
penitent alludes, of course, 





said the youth, kneeling down to him, ‘m 
raphe et pre terger er, Popich ty i}: 


of his unex- | turesq 





out by the light falling from above. The 
sub-prior sits drawn up in the full dignity of 
authority, and on his features is written the 
severe and ing rebuke; but we must 
ee ‘ore it can be deter- 
mined that it is a human bei ing at 
his knee. With his Sok tots extonen 
he kneels, a sha) mass, in a buff leather 
covering; and, for the group, the canvas is 
—_ too on gue — itions for 

endinning might have jectionable, 
but none could ve bean wanes Gam thie 

There is in Mr. Etmorr’s picture (135) 
‘The Invention of the Combing Machine,’ 
the same utilitarian spirit that prompted the 
celebration, some time back, of William Lee’s 
invention of the stocking-frame. This inge- 
nious machine, we are told, now in general 
Festory fo Maspe-—sorch, to quote the woota 

in which, to quote the 

of Mr’ Hawkshaw, President of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, “acts with almost 
the delicacy of touch of human "cost 
its inventor (Joshua Heilman, of Alsace) a 
considerable fortune in fruitless efforts to 
bring it to perfection. Disheartened, and 
nearly destitute, he returned to his native 

lace to visit his family, and, whilst sitting 

y the fire, a to turn round, per- 
ceived one of his daughters combing her 
hair, when an idea struck him: he had 
found that which he wanted, and to this 
simple incident was indebted for the per- 
fecting of his invention. There is not recog- 
nisable in this picture the clear finish and 
definite markings of former works. The 
drawing in some of Mr. Elmore’s former 
subjects was ay temp wen tory, but this 
differs so widely from others ve gone 
before it, that it is difficult to recognise even 
the touch of the artist. The story of the 
picture must always be told independently of 
the canvas, for we do not read thereon any 
revelation of importance equal to the great 
discovery alluded to. With much regard to 
domestic propriety, Miss Heilman is combing 
her hair in what seems to be another = 
ment, but still in view of her father. i 
divides the composition into two parts, of 
which the most interesting is that in which 
the girl is dressing her hair; and this section 
alone would form an interesting and intelli- 
gible picture. 

chly and vbsantally in rent fom, 
forcibly and su ially in t room, 
in which three are hung,—‘A Spanish Vo- 
lunteer’ (24), ‘ Water- ers’ (207), and 
* Doub ortune’ (191). During the 
earlier years of his career, Mr. Phillip ainted 
subjects that had been familiar to im in 
Scotland ; but, in order entirely to change his 
scene, and that he might no be iden- 
Soe ee ack 
to new 
whence he returned the most demonstrative 
of our painters, since John Lewis and Wilkie 
visited that country. Truth of national cha- 
racter, and accuracy of costume, seem to be 
the great end of Mr. Phillip’s studies, and in 
these he is most saccenatl 
this is a subordinate aim, and m 


: 
i 
: 


icture 80 that 
From everything else near it. It con 
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—two Spanish women, in holi- 
receive water from one of the 
uadors of, perhaps, Seville, 


three fi 
da 


dark national type, with fiery black eyes,— 
Bi has sung so raptu- 
absurdly ¢ ing the reader to 
“ match” him such women from all the na- 
tions that have ever boasted female beauty. 
The water-seller is admirably characteristic ; 
and nothing, we believe, can be more accu- 
rate than all the conditions of the compo- 
sition. . The oo decision, a 
and iit e , will win the 
wi pe anita of farm who would 
tread the same path; but it must not be for- 
gotten that when « 


inter has done this 
once, such being the limit of his aspiration, 
there is nothing left for him but to do it again. 
The 4 Water-Drinkers’ is essentially a repe- 
tition of what Mr. yy has already done 
many times. In (24) ‘A Spanish Volunteer’ 
there is a story of how the volunteer left his 
home, his wife clinging to him, and his 
mother holding his gun while he embraced 
the former for, perhaps, the last time. Such 
a subject w oceur to any painter living 
in Spain in troublous times. ilkie, among 
gave two subjects from 
ure’ and the ‘ Re- 
turn of the Guerilla.’ In‘ Doubtful Fortune’ 
(191), another picture by Phillip, is a story, | 
and a very familiar one, being the old subject 
of the fortune-teller. 
There is another Spanish subject (676), 
usia,’ D. W. DEANE, | 


‘ Ballad Gagne ® A 
which seems to be based on actual observation | 
of the people. It affo however, but an | 
cnemtlags of people of the lower class, for | 
whose meeting there the music they hear 
is by no means a sufficient attraction. The | 
manner of the painting is well suited to| 
describe the rags that cover the company, 
which has an more villanous than any | 
like quantity of Italian populace. 
‘ A Toy-Seller’ (73), W. Mutrgapy, R.A., 
calls for some careful examination, as the 
production of one who has now for fifty | 
years enjoyed no small share of public esti- | 
mation. eg Mr. Mulready’s best com- | 
itions, is a large picture. The | 
ly contains are three’ —¢ mother holding her 
child, and a black man offering a toy for sale. | 
The child turns its head away with aversion 
from the poor negro, showing that the latter” 
has not been very happy in the choice of his 
calling, for probably other children would turn | 
away in like manner. Mulready has made his 
reputation by small pictures, and these ten- | 
derly-finished works have confirmed his exe- 
cution in, because only suited to, such produc- 
tions. For a work like this, minute and dainty 
manipulation is entirely out of place. Mr. 
Mulready must try himself—he must sit upon 
himself—the single representative of twelve 
honest men and true. When we consider 
this picture, we can but marvel at the deli- 
cacy of hand with which it has been wrought, 
atid the fastidiousness of eye that has so 





y directed that working. The same | Mooslim who hears him rejoins, “God favour 
textures and finish that are beautiful in‘The| him!’ A stately figure is the Nubian, and 
Last In,’ or ‘Bob Cherry,’ are imbecility in | fully sensible of the dignity and importance 

yet, if we set aside all | of his office. The picture is 
that Mr. Mulready has hitherto done, and | worked throughout with the most earnest 


the ‘ Toy-Seller ;’ 


compare this with other studies of its class, 
it must be brilliant, yet, 

too timidly painted. When Wilkie 
ambitious of ucing large pic- 
le to ise in 
‘ Blind er,’ and 


refined execution; and when his subj 
a Venen anh thorgchenbe acfeclions 


were exhibited, 
wonderful manipulative delicacy n 
extreme minuteness he carries into those life 
studies that he makes at Kensi 
we know of no man in Europe 
age—upwards of seventy—could 
him in drawing in chalk 
it is not this curious refinement that will 
give substance and force to such a picture as 
the ‘ Toy-Seller.’ 


always look for something out of the beaten 
track in which artists so surel 
other. 
recently painted, there 
sentiment than in this 
The scene is laid on a hill-side, where a 
number of rustics are assembled round a 


She is blindfolded, and one of her persecutors 
is binding her hands; and there is approach- 
ing the spot, 
woman—she, undoubtedly, who is sup 
to be bewitched. The time of the event is | 
the reign 
feeling, 
the poor in those days were less observant 
than now of the vacillations of fashion. In | 
many of Mr. Poole’s late productions he has 
made us feel that even his cclour was con- | 
tributive to the sentiment of his narrative ; 
but here colour is but little available in any- 
wise 


they were regarded as of 


. The same 


, and 
, at his 


approach 
from the tite But 


By P. F. Poor, R.A., there is but one | 
icture (17), ‘The Trial of a Sorceress—the 
eal by Water.’ In Poole’s productions we 


follow each 
In the material that Mr. Poole has 


are more poetry and 
‘Trial of a Sorceress.’ 


nd, into which the woman is to be cast. 


borne on men’s shoulders, a sick 








of Elizabeth; but, with proper | 
there is no display of costume, for | 


‘The Return of a Pilgrim from Mecca— 


his Purse-bearer distributing Alms to the Poor 


of Cairo’ (372), F. Goopatt, A., 
same place in Art that a well-written 
descriptive of a 
in literature. 
wearing & 
camel, but 











| 


holds the | 
book, | 
nation and its customs, holds 
There is but one rich Turk, 
mn turban, and riding on a 
ere is an impressive state about 
him and his almoner, that gives us the idea | 
of a procession. The architecture of Cairo | 
can never be mistaken; the camel and his 
rider all but fill the narrow street, and 
before them moves with dignity a richly- | 
dressed Nubian servant, who is in the act of 
giving money to a boy, the leader of a blind | 
man. The figures are not numerous, but | 
they are strictly national: the Egyptian con- | 
tour at this day is precisely the same as the 
outline we see in the hieroglyphics. Every | 
impersonation appears to be a study made | 
in the open streets of Cairo. Mr. Goodall we | 
believe to be the most successful sketcher that | 
ever sat down in the streets of an Eastern city ; 
flies and dust he must have been obliged to 
tolerate, but the human offscourings of the 
streets could be kept off by one of the Pacha’s | 
armed police. The point of the work would | 
perhaps come more directly home to a Turk | 
or an Egyptian than to a Frank. The | 
Egyptians are very charitable ; in proportion 
to their largesse to the do they hope for 
happiness in heaven. Mr. Goodall presumes 
this pilgrim to have arrived before the cara- 
van, and, as passing along, to be exclaiming, 
“Blessing on the Prophet!” to which every 


, and it is 


desire for truthful description ; all tricks of 
effect and parade of execution can be dis- 
pensed with in a work like this, where there 
is excellence more solid to court admiration. 
_ ‘After the Battle’ (243), P. H. CaLpEron, 
is very effectively com , and originally 
conceived with intent to show how a party 
of British guards, after having beaten their 


enemy, 


one of the soldiers places himself jocularly 
as if examining a rare curiosity. t 
of the 
unif 
iform of the men is finished upwards b 
that three-cocked hat, called in ite time the 


: d © text 
ainter is, “ Men ne’er spend their f 
ild ;” and it is fully borne out. The 


Staines, and Windsor; and if there 


Egham 

be any battle alluded to, it is perhaps that of 
Dettingen, for we learn, by a wooden shoe on 
the floor, that the scene is not laid in 
land. The originality of thought, and 
— merits of the work, are worthy of much 
e 
sufficient for such anxious elaboration. There 
are hundreds of other large 
out of matter 
inferiority of their treatment does not justify 
ability misapplied. On the other hand, there 
is, by the same 
is 
am 
an 


, but the incident is not of importance 


ictures created 
equally unprofitable, but the 


ter, another subject, which 

painted small, but might well have been 
lified ; it is (371) ‘ Katherine of Arragon 
her women at work.’ 


QuEEN KATRERINE.—Take the lute, wench: 
ws sad with troubles ; ‘ — 


gro 
Sing, and disperse them if thou canst: leave working. 


Sona. 


* * * ” - 


Enter WOLSEY and CAMPEIUS. 


The arrangement is similar to what we see 
in works of the French school more fre- 
quently than in those of our own—namely, 
much space, with small figures. The ad- 
| justment even here presented—that is, with 


a diminution of void space—would have been 


more worthy of enlargement than ‘ After the 


Battle.’ 

‘Nightly Care’ (380), R. Carrick, will 
not attract the admiration of the mass of the 
visitors to the Academy, by some of whom 
we have heard it called a dirty picture, 
because the draperies are principally light, 
and have been toned down with some dark, 
tran nt colour. It shows a mother giving 
her child drink from a cup she holds to 
his lips ; but the fall of the draperies, and the 
arrangement and correlation of the figures, 
are so elegant as to suggest that the subject 
has been prompted by some masterly piece 
of sculpture. The artist has been much 
afraid that his picture would be only pretty, 
and he has, in working it out, wn b into 
an opposite extreme; it might, however, 
have been less sketchy, without any loss of 
substance. 

The point of ‘The Jester’s Text,’ H. 8. 
Marks, especially its rich training surface 
of copal, shows it a production of the Young 
England class. It is rather large, and its 
author seems to be saturated with Shak- 
sperian characters and situations, and yet he 
is much above a mere painter of costume. 
He has placed his jester at a sun-dial, on 
which is read with difficulty,—“ Horas non 
numero nisi senenas,” the text of the jester 
and the fool. The scene is the ancient garden 
of an ancient house, and the jester’s audience 
consists of the family and guests of a gentle- 
man of the sixteenth century. The F er 
lays his hand on the dial, and his discourse 
is full of such appropriate argument as com- 
mands the attention of those around him. 

No. 465, without a title, is by R. THor- 
puRN, R.A. It cannot well be understood 
why the usual title, the Annunciation, should 
have been omitted, as that suits the circum= 
stances better than any other, and m 
better than none at all—“And the 
came in unto her, and said, Hail, thou 
Big favoured, the Lord is with thee: 
» art thou a women,” fe. he 

e entertainment emir, ere 
certain conditions which cannot cient 





in — a house shattered by 
cannon-shot, f a lone child, a boy, sit- 
ting on an overturned cradle, before whom | 


with. We cannot by any means 

the fact that ancient painters have 1 
the proprieties of religious Art. There is ne 
method of dealing with any sacred subject 
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worth it that can escape certain 
— of , chet with ancient Art. 
: ing themselves Pre-Raffaellites 
eeply the appropriate gravity 
er tent Z e Ttalvan ccheale of the 
fifteenth, and early part of the sixteenth, cen- 
tury, as to resolve that they would improve 
:them by doing what they felt that the 
po of those times ought to have done. 
These knew nothing, and never could have 
dreamt, of the domestic subjects that ta on 
our walls. Had any tendency in this direction 
been shown in their day, we can only think 
that this would have rendered those whose 
intings survive to us more severe in their 
conceptions and in their realisation of them. 
Without the quotation in the catalogue from 
the Gospel of St. Luke, it would not be by 
any means clear that Mr. Thorburn’s victure 
was intended for an Annunciation. Simpli- 
city is the proposed spirit of the work, but 
the simplicity is entirely without dignity, 
and falls, as we see the impersonation of 
the Virgin, into a very vulgar domesticity. 
Mary, independently of all else, should de- 
clare herse , but there is no accessory even 
to help identity. The angel, moreover, is 
rather some spirit of secular poetry than one 
of God's messengers, whose presence we all 
but feel when reading of them in the sacred 
text. Mr. Thorburn waseminent as a minia- 
ture painter, but he adds one more example 
to the list of men who fail by changing their 
practice, especially from small to large com- 
positions. 

By A. Sotomon there is a story called ‘ The 

Lost Found’ (471), whereby we learn that a 
youth has been mourned by his family as dead ; 
but his sudden return brings restoration to 
his mother, reduced to death’s door by afflic- 
tion at his sup death. The circum- 
stances are very clearly set forth, with every 
care that the family shall be considered 
highly respectable; but the event is not 
worth so important a celebration. 
_ ‘Border Outlaws’ (525), W. D. Kennepy, 
is entirely deficient of the very plain reading 
of the preceding picture ; the title is followed 
by these lines— 


“ What want these outlaws? conquerors should have 
But history’s purchased page to call them great, 
A wider space, an ornamented grave ; 
ag 4 were not less warm, their souls were full as 
ve. 





The place is a castle, and there are two or | 
three armed men, wearing perhaps the dress | 
of some period of the seventeenth century, 
with a lady dressed apparently in the f 
dress of the present day, and the floor is | 
strewn with plate: beyond this the canvas 
says nothing. There is, however, a manner 
in the pening that refers us to a 
icture by the same hand which was ex- 
bited at Westminster Hall perhaps four- 
teen years ago, and that is, we believe, now 
at the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 

The Widow Hogarth selling her Hus- 
band’s Engravings’ (543), M. J. Law zss, 
18 an excellent subject, carried out in a vein 
half French, half Hogarthian. There were, 
We are told, seventy-two plates, with the 
copyrights secured to Mrs. Hogarth for twenty 
years y Bag of parliament; and the sale of 
Prints from the plates ere for a time a 
respectable income. ut at the expira- 
tion of the copyright this source of income 
bo gone, and Mrs. Hogarth lived by let- 
ate lodgings. It was not until three years 
— that, on the recommendation of the 

ing, the council of the Royal Academy 
— her an annuity of £40. A principal 
tire pet fm tn et 
» from bein er un- 

eel but the Paar Brgy been 
i With a perfect apprehension of what 
well suited for painting, in which re- 





spect it is far beyond the two mentioned 
before it. 

. Mr. F. _ is one of those who ns cele- 
rati e 1862 by any extraordi 
og In Semstelaih vith what ha ta 
done, his present essays are all small, being 
(45) ‘Kate Nickleby,’ (64) ‘New Wars to 
an Old Soldier,’ and (283) ‘A Flower from 
Paddy’s Land.’ The first and last are single 
figures, the second shows two persons, an 
old man wearing a Waterloo medal dozing 
in a chair, while his daughter, or grand- 
daughter, reads to him the account of the 
New Wars: there is also a little boy at 
the old man’s knee. The ‘Flower from 
Paddy’s Land’ is an Irish girl—a flower- 
seller—holding in her hand a bunch of 
violets ; and ‘ Kate Nickleby’ holds a bonnet- 
box before her, and looks all the destitu- 
tion she feels. The background to the two 
latter come up too intimately to the persons, 
but they are so ingeniously put together as 
very far to excel most similar pieces of com- 
position: the colour and the tone, moreover, 
are the essence of good Art. Mr. Faed ad- 
heres as yet to the scenes of humble life, 
whereby he has won such distinction ; but 
whether he will, like others, forsake the path 
in which he has so well succeeded, remains 
to be seen. He may become ambitious of 
subject-matter more refined, but we are 
justified by precedent in saying that he will 
do so at the risk of becoming pretty and 
feeble. 

‘An Alchemist’ (38), S. A. Hart, is a 
study of a man of large life-size; his hand 
is shading his eyes as he watches, it may be 
supposed, a crucible. Much solicitude has 
been devoted to the arrangement, and the 
character is dignified and thoughtful. 

‘ Roast Pig’ (142), a titlewhimsical enough, 
is by T. Wesster, R.A., who exhibits a 
second (397), ‘Old Eyes and Young Eyes.’ 
The former he seems to have culled from 
Charles Lamb, who thus commends the dish : 
“Of all the delicacies in the whole mundus 
edibilis I will maintain it to be the most 





delicate—princeps ebsonium.” But it is not 
served up here as Charles Lamb sat down to 
it; and, to be minutely descriptive, it is, 
after all, only baked pig, for the baker’s boy 
is approaching the door with his tray on his 
heat whence we see the pig’s head peeping 
from beneath the cover. It is on its way to 
the table of a comfortable yeoman, round 
which is assembled a numerous family, buoy- 
ant with expectation of the dainty meal. It 
will be observed that in both of these pic- 
tures the scene is larger than is required for 
the aggroupments, according to their dispo- 
sitions and the size of the figures; one third 
of the canvas might be well spared, and the 
concentration would improve and enliven the 
scene. In ‘Old Eyes and Young Eyes’ there 
is a little girl threading her grandmother's | 
needle, and this picture, more than the other, | 
reminds us of the brilliancy and transparency 
of Webster's younger works; but here a 
great e in the room is untenanted, as in 
the other, whereby the effect is weakened. 
The depths in this are also less heavy and 
opaque than those of the other, but both 
are unmistakably qualified as Webster's 
pictures. ages 
No. 155, a number without a title (in the 
lace of which are the following lines), is by 
. J. Lewis :— 
"Ou thy cob prey stones, © oss! 
Fo ere 
The thoughts that arise in me.” 
The aspiration is uttered by a fisherman's 
wife seated at the —, ioh pe es 
looking out on the fading light on the 
pare We mark the picture because of 
its success as a head in shade, but the lines 





and sentiment are much too refined for the 
wife of a fisherman. 

‘The Lullaby’ (7), J. N. Paton, a mother 
seated with her child lying on her knee, 
and playing him to sleep on an organ, is 
a composition of much elegance. The mother, 
child, and the relation established between 
them, were sufficiently interesting without 
any ; but the artist has not felt 
this, for the picture is somewhat surc ‘ 

e two small pictures that follow might 
well have been painted 
‘God’s Messenger’ (146), 


; the first is 
- Gag, and it 
mg we a prisoner in his cell, welcoming a 
robin that has ventured to perch on the 
grating of his window. The woe-begone 
man is offering the little bird some bread; 
but it is not easy to see in what sense the 
robin is God’s messenger, as we read of 
nothing beyond the fact of the bird’s presence. 
The other picture is (147), ‘Pope Leo X. 
examines the Portrait of Luther, when about 
to sign the Bull of Excommunication against 
him.’ The pope is looking intently at the 
portrait, curious to see the manner of man 
with whom he had to deal. It is by a 
foreign artist, E. AGNENT. 

Another sketch of the same and one 
which might be amplified with results, 
is (229) ‘ Alexander VI. signing the Death 
Warrant of Savonarola,’ P. Levin. The 
pope is seated in council, and in the act of 
writing, according to the description in the 
title. ‘The co state looks well enough 
in the sketch, moe 4 perhaps but few changes 
would be necessary in an enlargement. 

In ‘A Rainy Day’ (188), G. Pops, is seen 
a street acrobat in his garret, sitting over 
his miserable fire, dressed in tinsel, and 
surrounded by the sw balls, and cups, 
with which he performs his tricks and feats. 
In the same room are his two children, in 
their wretched finery. The circumstances 
are true enough, and recur on every wet day. 
The head of the man is much too large. 

‘Sisters’ (237), F. Lxrenron, is a group 
of a tall girl stooping over and caressing her 
little sister. Beyond this, there is nothin 


but the grace of the group, and the beauty o 


the accompaniments. e incident has been 
painted hundreds of times, and hence it be- 
comes the more difficult to invest it with 
valuable quality. The ‘Odalisque’ (120) is 


another inte picture by the same artist ; 
it sgemante an eas woman leaning on 
the parapet of a marble basin, looking at a 
swan that has approached. As well as being 
the result of thought and study, it is a bright 
picture, and stands out from all round it. In 
Michael Angelo Nursing his Dying Servant’ 
(292), Mr. Leighton is not sofortunate. It is 
impossible to recognise in this large work the 
ainter of the ‘ Odalisque.’ The subject may 
determined cone the careful nurse is 
not at all like Michael ngelo, and the general 
man. ent and painting are commonplace 
and ineffective. Mr. Leighton has never 
been so successful as in the smaller pictures 
now exhibited, since he painted his first 
large Florentine procession. It would seem 
that this painter is familiar with the best 
continental collections, and in those works 
by him of which the originality strikes us, if 
he have not availed himself of su ns 
from the thoughts of celebrated men, it could 
be shown that similar ideas do exist in long 
known works. If Mr. Leighton eliminates 
from old pictures, he gives an example which, 
if more extensively followed, would introduce 
something elevated beyond the weary domes- 
tic ; but it is not every mind that can appro- 
riate and convert without actual plagiary. 
Mr. Leighton distinguishes himself by @ par- 
tiality for lo — rp ee Leg the 
Magus a ‘The tar of em’ (217), is 
a tall man, pedestalled on his house top, and 
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PER LEE reece 
epee 
Fre ore 
gr gat 
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wh 
Tocnethell webtinte theseats whale 
his body lay, and my er sat w 
rt pe 1 had my battledore in my 
and fell a-beating the coffin, and calling 
for—I know not how—lI had some idea 
he was locked up there,” &c. The little boy 


at 





stands awed before the coffin ; his mother, on 
him to 


there is « displa 


This is the only storied canvas Mr. Sant ex- 
hibits; his other works are its. 
Another painter of chi is W. C. T. 
Donson, by whom are three compos:tions— 
(355) ‘Mamma’s Birthday,’ (381) ‘ The Pic- 
tare Book,’ and (510) ‘A Fancy Portrait.’ 
are two little gi i 


2 
FF 
BE 
‘ 
LE 


4 
i 
- 
1 
: 
F 
é 


e find upon the line sy Hagman a 
before his Betters,’ E. Orie, but cannot 
recognise any claim to such distinction, and 


—_ ty tay and — the line. 
t a brought before a country 
magiatrate for stealing apples. The theme 
is treated with coarseness. 

* The Letter-Writer’ (32), H. O'Nzr, A., 


= 


us to 
looking up the Grand Canal at Venice, where 
a = has established himself, and is 
Gh whew bye eae heaped " 
im. t a 
sce eee mage? a 
sothing from an Haglih maid: 
ing from an ish maid- 
is strikes the observer the more 
forcibly, as the rule is always to force the cos- 
r Sw ase se 
essenger—the Carrier Pigeon’ 
), R. Hunpuan, shows a carefully studied 
effect ; but the lady who receives the pigeon 
and the letter is much over-dressed. 
‘A Breeze’ (62), J. Srrniie, is a 
title, that sorts but ill with the lines from 


and and moral welfare of her children. 


| band, Charles I.,’ according 


| appalling grief, we ceased talking, and stood 
around her in i 


| those domestic, yet withal somewhat dramatic, 
the more especially as there are works much | 


| has identified himself, insomuch that they at 


" of one of the quays | 





‘second is the 
a fishing-boat, 
slang haul, or, most bably, of several hauls. | 

| Se. Mech tends elentt’ es 





of « husband, wife, and aged mother, and, | 
standing at the door, there is the bailiff's | 
follower, a person of such points as is no- | 
= of — to be —— — 
wife clings to her husband in despair 
the latter mingles his ban with the anathema 
of the old woman who holds up the cross to 
arrest the step of the process-server. The | 
truth of the scene is unquestionable. 
Under the common title ‘ Mothers,’ there 
are, by C. W. Cops, R.A., two pictures dis- 
playing two characters very opposite. It 
will not be necessary to go at any length 
into description, after giving the quotations 
that accompany the title:—“She openeth 
her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is | 
the law of kindness. She looketh well to the 
ways of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness. Her children arise up and 
call her blessed.” The above refers to the | 
mother who is ever watchful over the = 
to | 
the other lady, who is addicted to French | 
novels, and whose household is confusion, is | 
— the quotation, also from Proverbs,— | 
“Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain.” | 
These compositions are intended to contrast ; 
if, therefore, they are separated, they lose 
half their value. Both are mirrors of real 


life. 
Mrs. E. M. Warp has painted 


583) a 
‘Scene at the Louvre in 1649—the ir 
of Henrietta Maria at the Death of her Hus- 
to the letter of 
Miss Strickland :—“At last, awed by her 


perturbed silence ; some sigh- 

ing, some weeping—all with mournful and 

sympathising looks bent on her immovable 

countenance.” Mrs. Ward has made the most 

of her text; she has realised from it an im- 
t work. 

‘ Checkmate—Next Move’ (126) is one of 


scenes with which Mr. J. C. Horsiry, A., 


once proclaim their author. The scene here 
is the spacious dining-room of a worthy old 
English gentleman of the days of the Stuarts. 
He is engaged in a game of chess with an 
elderly lady—both so deeply interested in 
their game that they do not see the two young 

le making the most of their opportunity 
in the farther bay-window. The ms are 
well set forth—indeed, it is altogether the 
best of Mr. Horsley’s now somewhat lengthy 





series. 
_ By J. C. Hoox, R.A., there are three sea- 
side and boating essays, which show that he | 


is, as yet, constant to what may still be called 
the new direction he has adopted. They are 


| called (81) ‘The Acre by the Sea,’ (357) ‘ The | 


Trawlers,’ and (378) ‘Sea Air,’ of which the | 
; it — us within | 
shows the result of the | 


" painter of a! 
section of a boat. Were he not so happy in 
this, he could not set so immediately 5 wt hee 
us his men and fish. The boat is still, per | 
haps, drawing the trawl; she heels to the 

l, and scatters the heap of fish, which | 
consists of almost every variety that is taken | 
by that mode of fishing. Mr. Hook never | 
sees the ocean otherwise than blue, and never 
sees a distance with an at here ; whence | 
he could express distant objects only as dimi- | 
nutive. In the ‘Acre by the Sea,’ the coast | 
line and small forms are such as we see in | 
distances of this kind; but the colour is as | 
local as that of the nearer sections. Here 
we only become aware of the distance from 
the cliff to high-water mark by the minute 
human figure on the shore. the t 
landscape nters are on the subject 
of atmosphere—if Mr. be right, they 





of corn sheaves. There is @ 


are wrong. It is now, perha 
since this painter exhibited a 
tion—one of those whereby he made his re- 
utation—a d ent much more digni- 
ed than that he now gaa: notwith- 
standing the virtues of his sea-side exerci- 
“By th beauty of the h 
y the beau the head of the single 
figure, ‘ Spring? (148), A. Jommerom, tod 
the purity of colour of the skin surfaces 
much interest is communicated to the study ; 
and the substance and firmness of this pic- 
ture are also repeated in (133) ‘John Ander- 
son my Jo.’ 

The ‘ Quaker and the Tax-Gatherer’ (293), 
G. B. O’Ner11, is one more example among 
many we have noted’ of giving undue promi- 
nence to an ungrateful subject. The incident 
is simply the application of the tax-gatherer 
for church-rate, which the Quaker refuses 
to pay. He is a mercer. The collector is 
peremptory, but the Quaker continues mea- 
suring his silk, and there ends the story. The 
composition is complicated, and consequently 
a large amount of labour is wasted. e en- 
tertainment of such bootless circumstance 


some years 
composi- 


evinces poverty of resource. 

There is observable in Ge) ‘Who shall 
Decide when Doctors Di ’ J. Payton, 
a strong tendency to the feeling of the French 


school. The title is literally out by a 
consultation of three physicians in the case of 
a patient who lies in the room adjoining. 

‘An lish Artist Collecting Costume in 
Brittany’ (561), E. Hueues, is a circum- 
stance of as ent occurrence as the visits 
of painters to that of France, for none 
can quit Brittany without bringing home a 
store of picturesque But few, however, 
have the chance of collecting in such state as 
we see our friend here—in a crowded market 
place, giving new clothes for old ones. 

There are distributed a the rooms, 
but more particularly near the floor, a number 
of small pictures, which, by the beauty of 
their finish, force themselves into notice. 
Time was when such small deer were nothing 
but sketches for larger pi but the de- 
mand that has of late years arisen for such 
works has made it worth the while of the 
painter to expend upon them the utmost 
amount of labour they were capable of re- 
ceiving. Examples of this kind are not, how- 
ever, either so numerous or so brilliant as we 
have seen them in these rooms ; and we must 
observe that they are generally produced by 
the junior members of our school. 

‘ Autumn’ (259), b Spe = an _s 
reaper seated, after his day’s work, by a pile 
aa s in bf the 
title a quotation from the Book of Job, but 
there can be no sacred allusion given to the 
idea, which is simply as we describe it; but 
the minute execution of the art never sur- 

what has been achieved here. There 
is also by Gale (274) ‘The Sick Wife ’—not 
less ul, but the labour here is not so 
apparent. 

Retained for the Defence’ (51), J. Mor- 
Gan; ‘A Terrible Secret’ vi , J. CATTER- 
MOLE, should not be overlooked ; and beyond 
these is notable ‘The 8 * (108), F. D. 
Harpy, wherein we see, in the early morn- 
ing, two children who have risen from their 

and are surveying with awe and wonder 
the operations of the sweep, who is in the 
chimney, just within the cloth that he has 
spread before the fireplace. A most na 
incident, happily told. : 

‘The Jews’ ’ (127), ‘ Immortelles 

158), F. Wvysvrp; ‘Juliet’ (180), F. 
MALLFIELD, have each merits. 

In the piece called ‘Peace versus War— 
a Troublesome Neighbour’ (196), W. H. 
Knienrt, we read of nothing but @ furious 


scolding woman ; a contrast is offered to this 
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ee as 


x by th 
in soot” (208)-0 light and le re- 


— of some country 
in’s feat on a paling. 
‘The Forge—Dinner Time’ (197), A. 
Provis, is a larger picture than is usually 
exhibited under this name; and in propor- 
tion as his productions are enlarged, n Say 
diminished in that kind of interest w ich, 
on a small scale, they derive from concen- 
tration. The miniatures, we may call them, 
of this painter can be imitated by nobody 
else; but ‘The Forge’ with all its minute 
detail, might be the work of any precise 
inter. 
mA Present for Mamma’ (238), J. A. 
Housrow; ‘The Pet Rabbit’ (249), J. Harpy, 
Jun., are worthy of note. ‘The Lady of 
Shalott (359), W. Crane, is among the 
though more worthy to have been 
minted arg hn many around them. ‘The 
Forbidden terview, W.A.ATKrnson (347); 
‘An Interior, F. D. Harpy (390); ‘ Wild 
Flowers’ (463), G. Harpy ; ‘The Child Jere- 
miah’ (7) S. Soromon; ‘The Spinning 
Wheel’ (488, J.T. Lucas; and ‘A Winter's 
Tale’ (548), are well painted, but the story 
in the last is extremely obscure: a child 
seems to have perished in the snow—even 
this is not certain, and all else is mystery. 
‘The Rivals’ (660), C. Grezn; ‘ Vocal and 
Instrumental’ (562), C. Hunt; ‘ The Cottage 
Door’ (8), C. Duxss; ‘A Welsh Interior’ 
(75), ARRALL ; ‘ The Departure’ (627), 

. Payton; ‘Harvest Time’ (649), A. Provis; 
‘A Bird of God’ (661), the late Mrs. H. T. 
Watts, &c., belong to a class that fre- 
quently ag observation from being hung 

ow. 

The space to which this notice of the ex- 
hibition of the Academy is limited, does not 
admit of a consideration of other works in 
their separate classes, therefore the land- 
scape, marine, architectural, and other sub- 
jects that follow, are taken up without strict 
reference to the department to which they 


belong. The most conspicuous landsca 
in the selection is (431) ‘The Gleaner’s 
Return,’ W. Linn. e return of the 


feeaner, or gleaners, for there are many, has 
ttle to do with the description to which the 
ter has addressed himself, only in so 

as it is necessary to give life to the 
scene, which is a passage of rugged moun- 
tainous district, presented under an effect of 
twilight deepening into night. A t 
point is made of an intensely red sky, which 
18 cut by the bold outline of the high lands. 
It has been attempted by other artists, even 
in @ light as low as this, to persuade us of 
& strong reflection on the outlines of the 
figures; but there is no such f here. 
We feel that the proposition is successfully 
carried out, but it would have given addi- 
a ay oe to > hour had there been 
* one figure wending through the gloom. 
With Mr. Linnell the literal is A the 
poetic; he escapes here from the alphabet of 
mere imitation. Mr. Lex, R.A.,on the con- 


for. paints very exactly what he sees, as, 
rl Famele, ‘The Pont du Gard, built by 


~ ‘vomans to supply the town of Nismes 
— Raw 4 (250), a broad daylight picture, 
ky h the structure is rendered with per- 
a Acar and apparently each feature of 
- ra dscape has received the like atten- 
“ag he other instances Mr. Lee returns to 
7 yume river scenery, as ‘A Devonshire 
ag 
i er’ (542), H. Moor, would 
never perhaps be soceded the ttle’ Which 
ps has given to it, as we com- 
‘hk PP ne rn with midsummer a bright 
to ok pe; but the tone of the pic- 
hie 18 heavy: he relies for the sup of 
Proposition on the luxuriant vegetation 


ys trying | turesq 





obtained in any city of Euro 
| Roberts’ leading tw Bs is (489) | 





e same hand— Rivals | of the site described, which, by the way, 


would not be chosen by many for its pic- 
ue quality. It is, however, a masterly 
example of the ae class. 

‘ Evening’ (530), T. Danny, is a twilight 
scene, presenting a lake shut in by moun- 
tains, both of which derive from the fading 
light an impressive character which midday 
would fail to impart. 

Mr. Creswick, R.A., exhibits several pic- 
tures, the most interesting of which are based 
on such river scenery as he painted in his 
younger time. As his a | © we he 
proposes ‘ The Halfway House’ (321), a large 
a jointly worked by himself and 
J. W. Borromxey, whose share of the labour 
has been the ificent team of horses that 
draw the brewer's dray whence casks of beer 
are being delivered at ‘The Halfway House.’ 
Mr. Creswick’s leading picture is always 
some scene inferior in interest to his close 
river-side pieces. It is frequently the case 
that artists are the worst judges of their own 
powers. Mr. Creswick’s close river views 
are still unequalled, but his turnpike and 
wayside compositions have not a like in- 
terest. He has an eye for tree and river 
composition, and he paints it rather with 
tact than sentiment. e subjects of this 
class that he contributes are—‘The De- 
serted Ferry’ (58), ‘The River Tees at 
Rokeby’ (195), and ‘A Road by the Brook’s 


Side’ (322), in all of which we have, more | lines, 


than in his recent works generally, remi- 
niscences of an earlier and, we may say, of 
a better time. When this artist 

to paint close river views like those of 
the Greta, his productions seemed to waken 
many to a new sense of beauty in close and 
rocky streams, and trout pools and king- 
fishers’ haunts came forth in profusion ; 
even yet, as his present works witness, he is 
pre-eminent in this kind of subject. It is 
an incontrovertible fact that there is not in 
the Royal Academy a professed painter of 
English landscape. Creswick’s speciality is 
sae wary me is that of os and ane 
who paint int with it everything 
else this is a eo on which we have 
much to say, but hasten we onward. Locality 
painting has grown up to an inconceivable 
extent—that is, the production of pictures 
merely local in wunthings it is the simplest 
form of Art, and errors in the colour and re- 
semblance of places are not so readily dis- 
cernible as in those of persons. 

For pictorial quality the best of Mr. Ro- 
BERTS’ (R.A.) works is (63) ‘The South 
elevation of the New Palace of Westminster, 
from the Old House Ferry, being No. 7 of a 
series of Views in London on the River 
Thames.’ This “ elevation” has been painted 
before, but always in the sharp and stiff 
character of an architectural drawing. In 
this arrangement, the Houses of Parliament 
rise over a breadth of houses, —— &e., 
but they are not exaggerated, and the whole 
forms a combination as beautiful as could be 
But Mr. 
‘A Relic of 
the Past—Embarkation of the Lord Mayor 
of London at Blackfriars (now abolished) on 
Lord Mayor’s Day, November 9, forming 
No. 1 of a series of Views on the River 
Thames, from Chelsea to Greenwich.’ We 
are here placed on the river, and St. Paul’s, 
much exaggerated, seems to crush Black- 
friars Bridge. It is amusing to see the in- 
troduction of Canaletti-like fi on the 


Thames midstream, “ their boats 
along, as if in the shallows round Venice. 
, View from Waterloo 


No. 6 of this series (370 


embracing St. aul’s, Somerset House, | pain 


and the Temple,’ is not so large, but more 
effective. Somerset House is on the left, 
and we look down the line of buildings to 
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St. Paul’s. Besides these Thames views, 
Mr. Roberts has painted also ‘A in 


the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Bruges’ (343), 
and (162) ‘The Chancel of the —— 
Church of St. Paul, at Antwerp.’ But these 
river scenes are beyond anything that this 
painter has for a long time exhibited. 

By StanFiE.p there are five marine pieces, 
of which No. 82 is ‘Nieuwe Diep and the 
Helder light, from Texel Island—Disabled 
Ships going to Dock at Nieuwe Diep.’ This 
pe amysegaa i nee i ais Se isabled men- 
of-war we may su to have escaped from 
Duncan, in the Noth Sea; it is a mpm 
ture, broad, and somewhat cold, with a sea 
painted less in masses than we have been 
and 21 respectively: The Stack Rock, Coastot 
and 21, respective e ock, Coast of 
Antrim,’ and ‘The Race of Ramsay, near 
St. David’s Head, South Wales,’ are two 
small sketches, probably pai ted at once. 
No. ‘On the Coast of Normandy,’ and 
(398) ‘On the Coast of Brittany, near Dol,’ 
are two coast views, also small, but of a cha- 
racter more cheerful than the others. 

‘ Hoorn on the Zuyder Zee—a Fishing-sneb 
leaving the Port’ (408), E. W. Cooxs, A., 
is intended by the artist as his leading com- 
position, but it is not the kind of material in 
which he excels. There are too many build- 
ings, and they are made too important in 
the scene, being painted with sharp cutting 
i and enfeebled by an undue minute- 
ness of pencilling, and clearly, in the ch 
ping pt of a harbour pool, Mr. Cooke 
is not at home here; his best North Sea 
pictures are representations of a flat shore, 
with fishing-boats high and dry, either just 
come in, or waiting for the tide. In No. 589 
we accompany him to Tangier,—‘ The Bay of 
Tangier, Morocco, the Mountains of Spain 
and Gibraltar in the Distance,’ where we find 
a fishing zebec dry on the shingle, and ano- 
ther just come in, whence the fishermen are 
landing their fish and nets. The town, rising 
as an ——t from the shore, mrad 
backgroun t is very carefully 
but not so painfully hard as the buildings of 
the town of Hoorn. We are now transported 
to Venice, to witness (653) ‘The Dogana and 
Church of the Salute—Sunset,’ and a second 
sunset (659) in the ‘ Bay of Cartagena, East 
Coast of Spain, the Island of Escombrera in 
the distance.’ But these sunsets are not 
among the happiest of Mr. Cooke's efforts ; 
the latter is the Teast fortunate work to which 
we have ever seen his name attached. 

The Linn father and sons—we may 
call them a school—show here and there 
some powerful painting, very material, yet 
rich in higher relations. ‘Carrying Wheat 
(617), J. Lannexy, Sen., is an ordinary sub- 
ject, but it is marvellously realised. There 
are cart-horses and busy figures in a harvest- 

La 4 oe these ws 4 are a low- 
lyin lish landscape. By J. T. LinneLt 
be is (577) ‘ Haymakers,’ and by W. Li- 
NELL two works, of which one has been 
noticed. There is a strong family resem- 
blance between these landscapes, t it is 
not difficult to determine the hands of the 
master, by Se eee of oe — - 

ising such themes as these, the n 
e Saran teres ie 
these artists, yet they are n 
f ters ; that is, they do not describe loca- 
Fities leaf for — invest their produc- 
tions with some in interest. — 

As a direct contrast to the Art-feeling of 
the Linnells may be i (424) ‘A 
Winter’s Evening,’ C. E. Jomnson—an ex- 
ample of the solitude lake and mountaia 

inting. Itis rather a large picture, having 
in the centre an expanse of tranquil water, the 

ite shores of which rise by gradationsto 
mass of snow-covered mountain, which 


jects are given 
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is ilumined by the rays of the setting sun. | 


As is usual with the quietest professors of grea 


this kind of landscape, there is no help, by 
means of atmosphere, to ascertain d 3 
consequently, we have but a very imperfect | 
ion of space, and see and feel the view | 
as small—as re ting a space much less | 
than is intended. , 

By G. C, Stanrrecp there are (61) ‘Lim- 

—Evening,’ and ‘ Runkel on the Lahn 

(437); in a style of Art perfectly substantive, 
yet with a masterly discretion in the disposi- 
tion of distance and petetion. In the latter 
view especially, ev ject is most con- 
scientiously re nted, and all jealously | 
maintain their places. ‘ 

Another scene, very different in character, 
but also ve moc De followed out, is (642) 
‘Umbrella. Pi in the Bay of Cannes, South 
of France," LM Carrick. The trees run 
into the composition from left to right, and 
looking directly | to the distance, the eye is 
met by a chain of mountains that run along 
the coast. There is a breadth and simplicity 
in the way in which the material is dealt 
with, that gives it a nature beyond every- 
thing that a hitherto ap under this 


name. 

‘The A to Lyn-Idwal’ (143), R. 
R. Drapeie, a study of a rough bottom, 
covered with rocks and boulders. 

‘The Way through the W. ’ R. Rep- 
onave, R.A. (187), is a favourable example 
of this artist's feeling for ge pointing, as 
representing a dense tation, 
worked, deubtleas, “ dl the t but this 
was not the kind of Art to w ich a 

ve first dev i ; it is, aps, 
Seutly f by many, that he draws 
and paints figures with almost microscopic 


finish. 
‘Up on the a ae 
211), isa of sheep. . 8. Cooper 
as who 4 gy painted 1484) ‘A Sunny 
Afternoon in Winter,’ a very Dutch-looking 


* Excelsior’ (136) is the title given by Mr. 
ANSDELL to a ony picture, which literally 
follows the verses by which it is presumed 


to have been suggested — 


“ At break of day, as heavenward 
| Tagly thy 
A voice cried through the startled air—' Excelsior !’” 
This is enough to explain the title, which 
ise, given to a picture of this kind, were 
not very intelligible. It is the most impor- 
tant of the three contributed by Mr. Ansdell, 
and contains a party of monks exercising 
their Samaritan office, accompanied by the 
noble dogs that attend them on occasions. 
The animals are painted with a perfect know- 





are 

ter difficulty to render them interesting ; 
et he generally succeeds in doing this, as is 
ere exemplified, and with a sweetness and 

harmony of colour not often — 

Turning to a scene of very different spirit, 
we have to record that an artist is at 
length found of sufficient hardihood to paint 
*‘ Rotten Row;’ the picture is num 409, 
and the name of the artist is G. H. Tuomas. 
Hundreds of the habitués of this world-famous 
ride have examined this version of it, and 
wondered why they were not individually 
prominent in the throng. Mr. Thomas has 
set himself many difficult tasks, but none 
more so than this. He has hit the spirit 
and life of the place, and a century hence, 
when the dress of the present day shall be 
considered as telling well in pictures, this 
record of our time will be consulted as an 
authority. 

Our exhibitions differ materially from those 
of our neighbours over the water, in one re- 
markable icular. Year after year, even 
in bie times, their salons teem with 
battle pieces ; with us such celebrations are 
comparatively rare. There is, however, one in 
the Academy this year—(433) ‘The Battle 
of Inkerman,’ L. W. DesancEs, which we 
believe to have been painted from the best 
authorities. The time chosen is about eleven 
o'clock, when the French came up and turned 
the left flank of the Russians. It cannot be 
doubted that the dispositions are perfectly 
accurate ; but, after all, the picture affords no 
adequate idea of the ground on which the 
battle was fought. We may read various 
accounts of the conflict, and yet have but 
a dim and vague idea of the difficulties over- 
come by the Russians in making the attack, 
and the noble resistance made by some- 
thing over eight thousand men 
lowest computation, thirty-five 
more probably fifty thousand. Had Mr. De- 
sanges described the whole position, the 
desperate nature of the attack and the re- 
sistance would have been better understood. 

To revert to matter more eable, we 


Gilen Campsie, Scotland,’ E. °S. Raw ry, 
though the trees are in colour too metallic 
and inharmonious. ‘ Night ’ (248), A. Gr- 
BERT; ‘ Monte Fiascone’ (271), W. D. Ken- 
NEDY, a bright and sunny effect, agreeable 
in a small scene like this, but wanting in 
earnestness for anything larger; ‘ Barmouth 
Valley, Noon’ (76), A. Gupert; ‘The 
‘fountain and Church of St. Maclou at 
Rouen,’ T. ALLom, could not in form be mis- 
taken for any other building, but St. Maclou 
is always in colour, even in sunshine, much 
less joyous than here. 





ledge of their ristic points, and the 
picture is quite good enough to bear a plain 
name in place of a mystic title 


In (384) * Evening,’ J. W. Oaxes, we find 


| a dereliction of that feeling that brought this 
that is | artist into notice. 


‘The Common 


677) 
only embarrassing to the observer. From the | seen by daylight is more congenial with the 


Alps Mr. Ansdell takes us to the West High- 
lands: ‘1 Castle in the distance,’ | 
this reads like the description of a landscape, 
but the life of the thing is a drove of sheep 
arid horned cattle. e@ view embraces a 
breadth of wild , painted, it must be 
said, somewhat heavily; and, generally, there 
is less neatness of manner than usual. 

‘An Autumn Afternoon, Worcestershire ’ 
(369), B. W. Lxapen, is a landscape of much 
merit, but by no means so pleasing as (484) 
‘Summer Time,’ by the same painter. The 


former site may have been chosen as 

ion, but the division of the 
t and one dark does not 
result. 

"s Mills, Castle i 

“ (377), H. Dawson, s 


aces 


"g some 
x Spee + 
an 

‘The 
this palster'e 
/ partiality f 
in the centre Af his subject. 


? 





real feeling of this painter. It is 


“ Overgrown with fern and rough 
With prickly gorse, that, less and deformed 
And dangerous to the touch, yet its bloom, 
And decks itself with ornaments of gold.” 


This is a study of a wilderness of weeds, but 
very agreeable in colour, and more generous 
in the way wherein it is worked out than 
some preceding moor and heath scenes that 
have gone before. 

_ ‘Debatable Ground’ (684), A. W. Hunt, 
is at least a remarkable production. It is an 
extensive coast view, on which it is presumed 
that there is shcwn a contention between the 
sea and the land for dominion. The colour 
throughout is too foxy, but all praise is due 
to the painter for the constancy with which 
he has followed out his subject; yet not- 
a it will never suggest debatable 


never essentially picturesque, hence the | 


— at the | 
ousand, but 


may mention (244) ‘A Shady Place—Fin | 


—$——— 


_ Another very elaborate 
is called ‘ Fern Gathering,’ G. Sant, in'whic 
the figures have been painted by J. Sar, A. 
| It describes a section of an ancient forest 
' like a clump of Burnham Beeches, very late 
in autumn, when all the sprays 
| The truth of the resentation cannot be 


| . 
uestioned, nor can the exemplary pati 
whens, the extremities of the coos 
pencilled, be too highly com- 


_ have been 
| plimented. 
|. In (596) ‘The Rainbow,’ H. C. Wuarre 
is another example of assiduity, but in 
this case the whole, a large piece of moun- 
_tainous Cum d scenery, seems to be 
' made out in stipple—a f waste of time 
and labour, since the same end could haye 
been arrived at by means less tedious. It is 
' profitable to consider the various modes 
whereby artists seek distinction ; this toilsome 
| surface painting is at present much resorted 
to: secondary to this the work has a distinc- 
tion, but the mechanism is proposed as the 
feature of the work. 
‘The Skirts of a Mountain Farm’ (451), 
J. S. Raven, and ‘Storm and Sunshine’ 
(453), J. Mocrorp, are noteworthy; and 
rom them we pass to ‘A Gleam of Sun- 
| shine,’G. Lance (517), not a title suggestive 
of a heap of ripe fruit, yet nevertheless 
an aggroupment of white and black grapes, 
peaches, and other fruits, lying on the ground, 
ina yr of landsca aay ang, ga a 
novel arrangement for a fruit picture, and 
| without any affectation of the cornucopia 
style that prevails among Dutch and other 
| forei inters. 
| _ ‘ Mussel Gatherers, Coast of Boulogne,’ J. 
| HaYLxakr, tells principally of a piece of coast 
‘scenery with figures, made out with high 
colour and a bright daylight effect. 
, _‘The Zuela Gate, Cairo ’ F. Goopat, A. 
| (101), is a street scene, thronged with ex- 
amples of the Pave iy population most per- 


- fectly ¢ . 
‘Rotterdam ’ (115) is a small picture by 
| Mr. Jones, R.A., an exception to his general 
—— which has lately been limited to 
attles and mythological and classic drawings. 
Another veteran member of the Academy, 
Mr. Cooper, exhibits ‘ The Battle of Naseby’ 
(86), in which the horses are creditably 
painted, but the troopers are questionable. 
‘Smalldale, Yorkshire’ (475), J. Prt, is 
remarkably sweet in colour; and a ‘ Mill on 
the Allyn, Denbighshire’ (625), J. E. New- 
_ ~~ a — of ee that makes it 
ook as if painted from a photograph. 

4 Portaceell Harbour’ (613), r Dansy, 
is an evening view of the place, looking in- 
wards. The objects that meet the eye are of 
course men-of-war, old and new; but the 
effect of the evening mist is most successful, 
hence we see a succession of vessels that, as 
| they are withdrawn from the sight, look like 
| phantom shi ; 
| ‘Lady Margaret Beaumont and Daughter 

(124), G. F. Warts, is a portrait group 
| treated as a picture. The head of the lady 
is seen in profile, and the child is partially 
hidden by her dress. There is more relief in 


a of paintin 


as | 





the figure than is generally got into portraits ; 
whee this is attempted it is frequently at the 
expense of likeness. The head of the lady 


is something in character like some of Rey- 
nolds’ heads. There is here a much more 
ble feeling than has prevailed in other 
Mr. Watts’s its, wherein is professed 

a following of ancient pictures. 
‘Mrs. Murray Stewart’ (65), F. Grant, 
R.A., is an aspiration of another character; 
there is not the thought and ty that 
we find in the p work. e leading 
objects isable in the work are to make 
the fi brilliant, and like a 


succeeds in both. we 








turn to 
———— 
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is men’s portraits, we find them in nowise 
he mens > of the women he has 
: For instance—‘ The Earl of Eldon 
and Kincardine,’ &c. &c., ‘ Lieut.-General Sir 

HopeGrant, &. &c. (208), ‘William Beckett, 

Hag’ (358) are in all points inferior to his 

In Sir Watson Gordon we come to an 
artist who is essentially a painter of men, but 
we do not find in his works this year the mar- 
qualities ofa tch picture. ‘H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales’ (199), it would not have been desir- 
able to see thus painted. This portrait, very 
like the prince, is for the University of Ox- 
ford, 75 oy 3, of course, in his gown. 
Neither ‘The 1 of Southesk’ (77), nor 
‘Edmund Ayshford Sanford, Esq.’ (302), 
has any of the quality of some of those 
elderly gentlemen whom Sir Watson Gordon 
has transferred so substantially to canvas. 

Another painter of men is Mr. Knicut, 
RA. Nos. 67 and ry’ res a oe 
Collins . and ‘J. N. ton Lei 
Esq,’ Bag Sem of palating that coul 

with advantage, be exercised in portraits 
of ladies, as the facile brush-work in which 
Mr. Knight delights does not help the soft- 
ness of female features, but gives a — 
presence to his male heads, as in a ‘ Portrait 
of a Gentleman’ (331). There is much the 
same quality in a ‘Portrait of Alexander 
R Esq., Editor of the Scotsman’ (324), 
N. MacseTH ; it is strikingly life-like. 

In (342) ‘Octavius Wigram, Esq.,’ G. 
Ricuwonp, A., is an excellent piece of 
accessorial composition : but the painting of 
the head is weak and thin, which may be ac- 
counted for by Mr. Richmond’s long practice 
in water-colours. Other works by him are 
‘Lord Cranworth’ (242) in his robes as 
chancellor, ‘Lord Clinton’ (436), &c. 

_ The result of long practice in water-colour 
is also apparent in Mr. Boxau’s, A., works. 
His faces look finished with a hatching, and 
there is an entire absence of warm transparent 
colour. ‘R. C. Bevan, Esq.’ (482), is an 
example of what o mean. Colour and 
transparency ma vul but they are 
preferable to a bed substitte’ r 

_ ‘A Fancy Portrait,’ W. C. T. Doxson, A., 
is a study of a head, with an arrangement of 
drapery painted in the brightest and firmest 
manner of the artist. 

‘His Grace the Duke of Atholl, K.T.,’ 
J.M. Barcuay, is a portrait in the Highland 

; every care has been taken to secure 
the roundness and relief of the figure. 

The late Lady Matilda Butler’ (629), 
J. R. Swmvrow, is much too tall ; this dis- 
Proportion is supposed by some artists to give 
personal grace, but it has in reality the effect 
of depriving the person of substance and 
Vitali . Another portrait by Mr. Swinton is 
The | chess of Hamilton’ (668), a state 
portrait of which the artist might have given 
a version, 

Mr. Sanpys’ portrait of ‘Mrs. Clabburn’ 
(350) is a vigorous example of pencilling— 
firm, with much life-like expression. The 

nt of th “4 i 
gy of the drapery is peculiar, but 

The miniatures now occupy but a small 
pat the wall of what a to be called 
te me frgone aod eked 

] i which the 
architectural drawings have the benefit;, thet 
1s, the south side, w ich, ten years ago, and 
even sent, wood to be hung with the most valu- 
able works of Sir William Ross, Thorb 
oth urn, and 
b ers, before the art was all but superseded 
rr . There are yet some minia- 
trait ow that it still survives, as ‘ Por- 
Ma of & Lady’ (707), Sir W. J. Newron; 
iniature Portrait’ (711), Miss A. H. 

AIRD; ‘ Portrait of a y,’ W. Eetzy; 
ee 




















‘ Mrs. Leigh, of Lyne’ (714), Miss A. Drxon ; 


‘ Viscount Lumley, E. T. 
I 


AYLER ; ‘ 


Marquis 
of Douglas and ydesdale ’ (730), A. Han- 
niscH; ‘Lewis Vivian, oo, of W. Jones 
ie tae (731), Miss A. Drxon ; ‘ Major- 

. Wylde’ (784), T. Cannicx ; 
‘ Assistant-Judge Bodkin’ (733), T. Car- 
rick; ‘Lena’ (743), Miss C. Farrier; 
‘ Eva, ter of the Hon. Mrs. Frederick 
Byron’ (761), E. Tayier; ‘The Right Hon. 
Lady Lisburne’ (764), E. Moma; ‘The 
Hon. Mrs. Hanbury Lennox’ (768), Mrs. H. 
MosE.ey ; ‘ Madame de Casal wana, > ag 
E. Morra; ‘ Her Grace the Duchess of Man- 
chester ’ am, Miss A. Drxon ; ‘The Mar- 
chioness of Fayal’ (771), E. Morra; ‘ Lady 
Florence Leveson ’ (773), Miss A. 
Drxon, &c. There are also well-drawn por- 
traits in chalk and crayon, as ‘ Daughter of 
Mrs. Humphrey St. John Mildmay 9 ' 
E. M. Eppis; ‘Jaques Blumenthal’ (7 » 
F. TatFourp ; ‘ Felice Orsini’ (725), by the 
same; ‘ Lady Crewe’ (782), R. Toorsury,A.; 
‘ Frederick Armstrong, Esq., Bengal Army’ 
(791), H. T. Weris—a drawing of much 

ence ; ‘ The Marchioness of Bath ’ (793), 
R. Tuorsurn, A.; ‘The Children of Sir 
John Crewe, Bart.’ (810), by the same; 
a — ’ (789), F. acon | os there 
1s, e same artist, a very remarkable pen- 
ond tek drawing, ‘Autumn’ (805), contain- 
ing three soldier resting on a grassy 
bank with his wife and child, in a scene com- 
= water, trees, a bridge, houses, and 

istance, worked out with a surprising con- 
stancy and oneness of purpose, through months 
of labour. 

Many excellent drawings have their places 
in this room, and they are on dis- 
covered in their ive niches by lovers 
of water-colour Art, as ‘ The Village Green’ 
(736), H. Jursum—a piece of fresh summer 
verdure of a character that we see nowhere 
but in England; but wherefore does this 
artist send water-colour to the Royal Aca- 
demy? ‘Marie Antoinette’s Final Adieu to 
the Dau hin in the Prison of the Temple’ 
(798), rh M. Warp, R.A., is the only con- 
tribution of this artist ; it is a richly coloured 
drawing. Mr. Ward has, we think, painted 
the subject in oil. 

J. F. 8, A., finds a refuge in this room, 
having sent no oil picture. ‘A Roman Girl’ 

796) is a study of long ‘A Street in 
airo (797) is a comparatively recent draw- 
ing, of si ly minute execution. ‘Chi- 
boukjee’ (804); ‘ tian Servant’ (812), 
and ‘ Bazaar, Cairo Cle) have poche une 
liarity which it is probable they would not 
uire under the hand of another artist. 

. Jones, R.A., adheres bravely to his 
sepia and indian-ink sketches, but, curiously 
enough, although he is a painter, most of 
— etches —— = — in C108), 
than in painting. ‘Night and Dreams’ ; 
from Tibbs something A it, as - 

resented to ut it is impossible to say how 
i would png be in Horta ay He exhibits 
also a subject from hgeeen Se) and another 
far off in Pausanias,“The Phocians Defeating 
the Thessalians by a Stratagem’ (811). The 
Young England school contemp: these 
drawings with wonder. 

Instances of laborious minuteness are found 
in ‘Study of Boats at Luccombe Chine, Isle 
of Wight,’ A. G. Apams (755) ; ‘ Lost’ 735), 
A. J. Froop ; ‘The through the Wood ' 
Cer , R. Tucker; and ‘Autumn Evening 

767 » W. P. Burton. 

It certainly seems, this year, that there has 
been some di in filli Paget A the 
increased space now given to the sculpture. 
The observations which have been made in 
refererce to the ~ —_ hay 

inters one 
Rove weak down to their second or third de- 


namely, that all the | be 


free below their best—extend to the sculptors, 
ere are some fine busts, but very few marble 
or even plaster compositions of striking merit. 
Years lng sculpture was a thing al- 
most unknown in our exhibition, but now 
there are a few examples of some taste, 
Sihentian homies ben Sverted to anal 

'y the offer of premiums for porcelain or- 
naments, prize cups, and similar works, 
Ornamentation long gave an impulse in 
France to cabinet sculpture, but it not 
taken the same direction as with us ; where it 
is wna) ane and poetic it is always ex- 
pressive of human passion, whereas with our- 
selves our best statuettes have a purity, both 


without and within, that bespeaks tranquilli 
of heart and hope beyond the material. 7 
‘His late Royal Highness the Prince 


Consort’ (002), by command, W. Tuxxp, 
is a plain le bust, unmistakable in its 
representation of the lineaments of the late 
prince. We observe here one remarkable 
example of foreign Art; it is (1077) ‘ Dante 
and ringil,’ by the Baron H. pz Trigqvett, 
= scul oon. 08 ah seatotnee. my 
ronze grou both figures being life-size, but 
taken oie Tiittle lower than the bust. The 
head of Dante is the same that we alwa: 
see, but he is older than the time of life he 
a enagy Ps Pape at and, Vili yon the 
erno. On the other is yo 
than Dante, and a pens ay the bene 
would indicate Dante as the maestro, and 
Virgil as the pupil. The face of the latter is 
jos handsome; he wears a crown of laurel, 
and a drapery falls from the head, assimilat- 
ing the composition somewhat with that of 
Dante. But it is the intense expression of 
the faces that rivets the attention of the be- 
holder: they see with anguish the tormented 
souls Sane pat them, or they may be con- 


tem ops e burning tombs. It is a work 
of the highest order. ¥ 
In ‘The Young Briton’ (996), W. C. Mar- 


SHALL, R.A., it is proposed to show a British 
mother investi er son with his father's 
torque, and to him his valiant deeds, 
The out: eats to papear the at arm’s 
length, and he, frowni excited, suggests 
the idee of bei onder reproof, rather than 
fired by the relation of his father’s deeds. 
This distance between the figures destroys 
the unity that should subsist in such a group. 
There is much beauty in the head, and in 
the person, of the mother. 

By J. 8. Wesrmacotr there are two 
statuettes in marble, ‘Il Penseroso’ and 
‘L’All ’ The former is translated very 
decal oun the lines— 


« Come pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure,” &c. 


She is seated in deep thought. The figure 
embodying L’Allegro is also seated, with her 
right arm resting on a staff, festooned with 
flowers. The face is older than it should be, 
but perhaps this is intended to represent the 
course of dissipation in which the lady in- 
dulges. Both figures are, as we have said, 
seated, but in the quotations that accompany 
the titles, one is invited to come and the other 
to haste. Mr. Westmacott’s versions are there- 
fore original. 
A marble statuette (1002), W. J. O'Do- 
HERTY, called ‘Alethe,’ strikes the beholder 
at once as too long, being certainly ten heads 
high. It is ul, but the personal length 
is most objectionable. fi 

‘The Infant Christ’ (004), P. VANLINDEN, 
a small statue in marble, is accompanied by 
attributes of the crucifixion—the cross, and 
the crown of thorns: the head has not beea 
worked out from a good model, the forehead 


unduly protuberant. 
x (1014) ‘Sabrina Fair,’ P. Hori 
there is realised, as nearly as can be eff 
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> letter and the spirit of the 
— are ai Ck e 
~ . * @ Eieten where thou art sitting/”-&e. 


Sabrina istof the'size of fe; ‘and is 
. . to ber 


Pee tdn of Stirewebury By 
"The btatue 


FONTARA, @ statuette 
bunts; Bas sont good pointe, bat the Tase 
withts relief. By his side is a vase, between 
and aman ifr the angular dress of the 
ere id ittle relation. The 


Guage ry K.C.B;,’ statueto ed 
olat,"Cape ‘Town; (1010)-*The- 
Captain Robb, E.N.,’, posthumous ? 
Al, CY ioe pene, y 


» 


mma Burrows,’m *Dehmam; “The 
tite" Archdeacon’ of Liverpool,’ statuette, E. 
H- Bamy;’ R.A. ; (1052) 


of a*head for a FS Me 
strosd’ (1053), wa Hecatlos 
marble,: both "by “J.” Hawn 

entirely without. charactér ; 


agg ter of . Charles 
a M.D., Hereford’ (1058), T; Burren. - 
:. By been — 


busts:in 


aE 
054). 
: latter 


M 
re! 


HH.’ ie ARMSTEAD bs under- 


taken’ an“enterprise of no‘small xy 
fiothing less than ‘an’ Indian shield—that is, a 
shield on which are éd certain re- 
markabke events in thé Indian war- It 
hias beet designed for exécutiom im silver by 
Mesérs. Humt ‘and -Roskell for Sir “James 
Outram. ‘There are’ six ‘contpartments, con- 
taining subjects in whieh Sir James Qutram 
has been a principal actor, as‘ Sir Henry 
Havelock: Resigning the 
British Forces to SirJames Outram —— 
Relief of Lucknow,’ ‘TheChargeot the Volan- 
teér Cavalry before Lucknow.’ ~» 

The case of the sculptors is much the same 
as that of the painters. There has been an 
extensive a see, for 
the Exhibition of the Academy could be-im- 
poverished. - Of the six Academician sculp- 
tors, Foley, Gibson, and Mardowell contribute 


p* | hothing, and the works of the other Acade- 


‘ Jotin Gibson, 
“and (081) <P. 


micians are’below theit usual standard: We 
look also in vain for the accustomed point in 
the labours of non-Academical artists.) The 
space now provided for tlre show of sculpture 
is ample? indeed, it is too large, if it is to be 
oceupied in future‘ by such: ctions: as 
constitute the majarity of those that-now fill 
the three rooms; it were more créditable: to 
| open only two for the recéption of sculfpture. 
There are certain circumstances that forbid 
this to-be cohsidered pven ‘an av exhibi- | 
tion of the quality of the English ls but 
of these -stran cannot be cognisant, and 
will therefore form their estimate from what 


ing | they sée. Phe first‘cahse of weakness is the 


stainp is’(1 wey Mia ai 
inp is”(1016) * Marshal 
Pelissi¢?, Duke of Malakoff, Baton Manro- 
cierrr, A.; © marble "bust, in’ whieh the 
b evideritly measit iy yeali- 
[ than has 


agired‘old ‘sol- 

ote meri 
have 

Roman bust than any 


default of so many artists whose former efforts 
are equitl to the best essays of any painters of 
their respective tlassest_ .'Phé'second defect is 
that many who do‘exhibit have not worked 
up tothe averagé they have taught us to 
ex from them. ~ During: the éxperience 
of many years, we do not tentember anything 
so anomalous as thé present exhibition. It is 
unfortunate that coimeidences -so adverse 
should have fdllen out in the 
- Unquestionably we see in 
hibition i 





present ex- 
evidence to’ warrant the con- 
; ' ae 


achieve fame. All 
pitturés either before 
when they are but - 
| human nature to toil much for : 
to be had with little - 











“Exceléior; -study | 44,3" 


‘Miss Lingen, "in 


-how far | the 
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most striking of which is (19) ‘ The Rhine Wine,’ 
a company of persons whom we may consider as 
of the Bursehenschaft of the sixteenth century, 
singing the student songs of the time. So 
is the local indefinition, that the group may 
anywhere or nowhere. We are only to 
or Se baen See Secor oe a at 
the indi proportions of the persons, 
therein a dignified disregard of all ordinary per- 
sonal dimensions. In (37) ‘Don Quixote at 
Home’ there is 8 more commendable care for 
quantities; but Master Nicholas, the 
-surgeon, and the curate, are both more 
important in the picture than Don Quixote, which 
should not be. is, however, on the side 
of the last an attribute on which Mr. Gilbert 
worthily insists—his surroundings are those of 
agentleman. In another drawing, ‘ Rubens,’ the 
figure is not a ee painter as it ought 
tobe. The of Rubens is so well known 
that nothing short of the absolute truth is satis- 
factory. is ted as before his easel, 
but neither Peter Paul Rubens nor John Gilbert 
could paint in a space so small as is here allowed. 
Tornam (133) returns to Tipperary in ‘A 
Train,’ gE oy: hac vice quitted the 
oie ities. There is more 
care bestowed on this than on his former Irish 





Gatherers, 
(148), Watrer Goopatt, full of purely English 
figures, is worked t with an 


to transparency; the treatment 
may be said to be almost too delicate for the 


it—ev 
| is fully ssteined See ion 
Tl Spee er 
° eau » a8 a Bi 
of his gradual abandonment of the French coast 
beauties to whom he has been so long wedded. 
Doxcan's (72) ‘Sea Weed Gathering, ’ 
's & repetition of & subject which the artist has 
in different ways for two or three years 
Past, though this is a much more complete ver- 
ong ine abject, and < larly beautiful in 
of air and distance. ‘ Venice’ 
(67), by E. A. Goopatt, is the view so often 
the line of the Riva looki 


i 
| 


1 











Houanp, is the well-known view up the basin, 
terminating with the Church of St. Gudule: it 
ie 0 broad, honest, daylight dre ing. 

The drawi of they qoesidiont, Ii. Poasenscn 
Tavern, are this year by no means equal; and in 
those which contain canine and bovine, as well 
as human kind, the preference is frequently given 
to the two former, as, for instance. in (7) Re- 

” a Highland lad in charge of and a 


rie 
2 
q 
5 
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stand on and the remoter landscape. The busy 
churm, for instance, of 144) * Montreux, Lake of 
Geneva, looking t Villeneuve,’ is a theme 
al her after Mr. Harding’s own heart; its 


‘A Loch’ (91), Brexer Fosrer, is an effect of 
sunset with a watery-looking sky, by no means 
so weedy as his works of last year, that is, not 
so virtuously conscientious in touch. ‘A Beda- 
wee of the Hawarah Tribe’ (193), Cart Haase, is 
a life-sized head of an Arab of condition. Mr. 
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anaes Axpazws, where we look out over the little basin | lifetime. 
THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN ent othe Bs, han aay ie il ksi | Wet. Theyre epprinid, bat ty 
WATER-COLOURS. win lap Guninh ty Aste P: Moves, eld G0)" eee eee. te Maas 
— a Fy 
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1 


member to have seen before painted. 

there are many figures that combine in a com- 
mon point, the screen is the picture, for it arrests 
fio ere So pectenente 0 every atten ol The 
screen con in the centre an impersonation 
pedinw tee a , with a row of female saints 
on each si 


é 


—the Longship’s Lighthouse,’ a of sea 
painting so as to uz shudder 
ile con ing the course of a helpless ship 


feel as woul a 


6 ee ee, ee ly (245), 
‘Sunset,’ H. Barrran Wiuuis ; ge finde 
Nest,’ Brexer Fosrer; (252) ‘ Gleaner,’ 
Watrter Goonatt; (248) ‘On the River 


— bod T. M. Ricnarpson; vo My i 
Welsh Shepherdess,’ F. =e ) ‘A Mo- 
ther’s Hope,’ W. Cottixcwoon ; ) ‘The Wife 
of Hassan Aga,’ Freverick W. Burrow, a study 
of a Turkish woman, head and bust, at a case- 
ment, palpably round, warm, and life-like. B 
H. B. Wiis there is also (311) ‘ Bvening;’ (31 


sical antiquary. Mr. 


conclude, the exhibition is 
waaieg i Rees Se See 5 > 
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EXHIBITION 


or THE 

NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. t 

inordinately 

nothing to say for 

only can we give--(82) ‘ Gari i in Sicily: 

first Bivouac of the Italian and his f 

i ruins a Norman church, 

shore of Sicily, near Marsala; Sicilian 

offering their horses and supplies.’ 
t Garibaldi, Bixio, Turr, Cosenz, and 


ret 


uch originality. 
“4 (314) Th 


if 


55 


4 


Absolon, an excellent subject, derived from | but in a different vein, as we see by the transcen- 
Allan Cunningham's “Life of Gainsborough,” | dentalism of the descriptive note a to 
wherein it is related how the painter met and | ‘The Mumbles, South Wales’ (169). Thus it 
won his future wife in the woods at Sudbury ; but runs :— 
it is otherwise stated that it was in his studio, and “ The ny, AH 
while painting her portrait, that the was| Sowing Sarees 
made. By the same hand is (110) ‘Toute Seule,’ i 
* Olivia’ (220), &e. advances.” 

By Avevsrvs Bovvisr, ‘ The Happy Days of 
Mary Queen of Scots,’ is a drawi consider- 
able pretension. The subject is from the writ- 
ings of Miss Strickland, who names the four P, 
Scottish Marys who were in attendance on Mary | (96) ‘Morning at the Mumbles,’ (114) ‘ Oyster- 
Stuart, when the wife of Francis IT. mouth, (198) ‘Annie and Billie waiting for 

‘The Last of the Abencerages’ (231), Henny | Father,’ &. 
Tier, is embodied from a of Chateau-| ‘Q Margaret and the Robbers in tho 
briand describing the meeti een Abou- | Wood’ (83), Eomunp G. Warren, The allusion 
Samet snd Dems Bisnen fm tho of the | is to the wanderings of the and son of 
Alhambra. The proposed point is sufficiently 
well made out, but the source of the material seems 
to be more than needfully remote. 
os on Path pay: the Wood ’ (264), yom 

. Werca., shows two figures passi ong & 
sylvan — beyond which there is or Fa The 
group, however, an elder and a younger sister, its own parti 
is carefully drawn. inter. Mr. E. G. Warren's 

‘ Asking a Blessing’ (23), W. Laz, is a scene it would lose much of its 
in the co of a French whose family the touches of white that bring 
is assembled round the humble board. It is a| the lights in through the trees. 77 ee ae 
larger and more complete composition than has | hand there are (43) ‘The Load,’ 
yet appeared under this name: the figures are | (54) ‘An ish Homestead,’ (118) » —— 
characteristic, and highly wrought. from Tenn and (188) a subject from As You 

In ‘Falstaff's first visit at Ford’s House,’ | Like #—‘ Under the Green ” &e. 

E. H, Wenner essays one of the most difficult Lock’ (149) is by 
scenes in the circle of Shaksperian characters. - o tual painter of home 
are by Mrs. E. Mornay (of Teneriffe), , 165) ‘The Path 
three compositions, of which (250) ‘The Belle of | over tho Sluices,’ (201) ‘A Hoop- "s Shed in 
the Market, Seville,’ is the most important : they | the Lake District,’ (214) ‘ Among the Rushes,’ &e. 
are well intended, but their infirmity of drawing | «TI. L, Rowsoruam is one of the most loyal sup- 
is against them. of the exhibition, as far as drawings g0; 
principal contribution of Mr. Lzrrcn, the | his works number fourteen, and embrace a variety 
new associate, is (72) ‘ View of Tower near Capo of landscape material, but his most important 
de Sant Alexio, in Sicily,’ a drawing in which | drawi are from Italian scenery, 08 
(44) ‘The 
‘ io, Lake 
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made 
every disposition declares the master. It is a Lake of Como, from Varenns,’ 
large and full composition, beautiful in its of Como,’ (186) ‘In the 
arrangement of quantity and line. my Ae os ia,’ &e. We find by W. Wrup only one 
is clearly and definitely made out, and on w drawi 2) ‘Fire near Westminster 
| passage soever the eye rests, it is gratified by a April, 1861,’ » aketch of a fre which appears t 
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in the morning 
figures are « mother and son, the | | 
pre- | dealing with foliage. A similar subject 


- Warren's twilight su je" «8 are among 


Bt estan ee cad) ee ew have taken place somewhere near 


‘ Ben Cruachan, A 

Gloomy Weather,’ and (317) ‘The Mill in our 
Vv . se See a eemey of Giese fo ee 
tremely modest, but there is a surpassi deur 
in the version of the jae, 

_ *The Coast near pr Bigg Sn gm fae 
in which W. Bexwerr is unique; but we find hi 
more at home in (60) ‘Glen Tilt, Perthshire,’ 
where the brawling Tilt is heard as usual, hoarsely 
complaining of its rough bed of rocks and 
eaiicae n (156) ‘ Rivaulx Abbey, Yorkshire,’ 
ee 54 ties which are ly those of 
this artist ; these are, his feeling and execution in 


is (180 
‘Wi Castle, from near the end of the ; 
Walk,’ James Fane, a view that presents the 





castle in the distance, above the dense interval of 





dens. This artist resides chiefly in Paris, and his 
most im t works are painted in oil. 

‘ din (7), by Avcorres Bovvie, +» ue 
that remi us much of the antique mural paint- 
ings. It is very minutely finished. In (51 
‘ Harlech Castle,” CuaRzs acne, there is muc! 
of the feeling that this painter carries into his 
Italian drawings. ‘ 

In this exhibition, as in that of the elder society, 

field of poor 
On the two screens in this room are many 
works of rare merit, as ‘The Brathay, Westmore, 
1 a a (aay &. Vaca; 
Maat” (208), 47. Bemener ; “Changing the Par 
ion (908) % Mapiestoxs ; (308)" The Barley 
Field,’ E. G. Wannen; &c. 
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ER WORKS OF ART. parative safety. When, about the middle of the second century, Justin 

; ROME, AND H the Martyr was asked by his pagan judge Rusticus, “ Where do the Chris- 

tians assemble ? he answered, “Where they please and are able:” 80 

PART XVIL—ECCLESIASTICAL EDIFICES. Cuap. II. unsafe was it for them to render their worship public. It seems very 

eg : ee chee ener ae ee nen te ery Gls dena in 

T the time when Christianity was first planted in subterranean portions of old Rome which have since known 

Rome, the city was at the height of her civic splen- | as the Catacombs, and that, as the number of the disciples i 

dour, the metrupolis of an empire which had | used these extensive vaults for the services of their church, the intricacies 

meer gages gee glen gay of the passages, forming a complete labyrinth, and the numerous openings 

iberties of the whole civilieed world. “Its gg oy ea gee gpemalig ag there in comparative secu- 

circumference was thirteen miles; and Hy, Rio, the writer, says, in his “Poetry of Christian Art,” 

beyond the ancient walls which Servius Tullius | “ painting and sculpture may be traced to the same origin; the 

had placed around it, there war gathered an "yada great he: sin og of both. It was there, amid 

enormous mass of new structures: t n baths, most solemn inspirations the world ever known, that the first 

and aqueducts, theatres—in short, that be- on the walls of their subterranean chapels, and on 

l toa pr ieaggy aye ae ap gga ey paler seadhcoey hy map ye ngs petra ge nee pam 

» still beyond these, wellings ich | connoisseur them by with disdain, will always be objects of reverence 

anal & oer a ogn ad ag pede remained faithful in heat and ind to et cei faith, 

: the public roads. ived in which these primitive paintings are the expression or the symbol.” The 

| “S reigns of August and Tiberi, and who, in his extensive travels use of the terse “chapel” here evidently chaws thet, in the tpinion of the 
become 


acquainted with the finest examples of Greek archi- | writer, these subterranean vaults were used for worship, as well as places 
tecture, openke of Rome so wonderiully glaslous, eneseding epee of sepulture. at tho cubjest heo-tean op tulip ond i 
tation, and defying all competition. Foremost among these noble | recent of the Art-Journal pg Heaphy, in the series of articles 
edifices were the temples a to her poy those build- a “An eo into i i 
ings whose external beauty was only surpassed gross immo- | Blessed Lord,” that it is quite unnecessary i 
ralition penctised within tham ; © religion, if the creed of ite pricst- remark, however, we may be permitted to make respecting these early 
hood and followers may be dignified with such a name, that deified all the | Christians—that history affords no parallel instance of faith in principles, 
basest passions of the heart, mind, and affections, that sanctified vice, and | fortitude under persecution, and heroic suffering under the most ising 
whose tenets reduced man to the level of the brute beast, was the faith in | death. For it must be remembered that these men and women not 
honour of which altars smoked with unhallowed incense, and the blood of | been educated to their belief, like the Mabommedan and the Hindoo ; they 
human sacrifices was daily poured out. It is impossible to contemplate | were not a nation in themselves, but had themselves from their 
the ruins of the old Roman temples, without reflecting to what a degree | countrymen to follow a creed that wis held in scorn, and spoken 
the observances of the pagan worship contributed to the debasement of | against ; they voluntarily became, 4s one of the greatest of them expresses 
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him who was made in the image of his Creator. himself, ‘the affscouring of all nations ;” and in an age when the utmost 
While these magnificent edi sew Oe Se eee licentiousness of manners prevailed, and ee ee See Oe 
Ge nat Hegeeng Se Oe Se Christian indrance, 
theirs wheresoever they could find places of com- 





faith met to 





fullest ——— without legal or moral these Christians 
renounced everything for the doctrines of their divine Master,—wealth, 
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THE BASILICA OF ST. JOHN LATERAN. Foe 
| Power, friendships, liberty, and life,—glorying in the shame and contempt | without trial. ‘The Basilice erected on the site of his residence wae narmed 
| they endured for his sake,’ ‘No mone fowert argument could be brought | after him, though no mention is made of his being » Chelate: its 
| @ bear upon the sceptic and infidel than the history and examples of these | church owes ite origin to Coe pane setions, and addidions have 
ristians, | digging the foundations ; ; : i , 

whi Basilica, as was stated in the preceding paper, were the temples in | onal such changes that very little of its - eu aye ote ag vera John 

of ich the followers of the new faith assembled to worship. Two or three Lateran occupies & conspicuous place in le held in it at various times. 
ogee edifices have already been referred to. We have now to notice | from the several great eccles yore Be the chapter of the Lateran 
Pa alled Sr. Joux Larenax, which ranks as the second in Rome, St. | It has always ranked as the episcope! eatbei' M0 MN a a 
és Seen ame eens dagen ops Page Morte | having erage age the palens attached to the church is one of 
/ . na ti Lateran to possess! . : ; j 

on taking part in the conspiracy of Piso againet Meret eas tohocked | the first forms observed in the election of # new pope, previously to his 
pal entrance, was erected when the restorations 


coronation. ‘ esr 
* Miall’s “ Memorials of Early Christianity.” The facade, with the princi 
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northernmost side has the privilege to which four only of the 
in Rome are entitled,—it is the Porta Santa, which is opened 
during twenty-five years, at the expiration of the term ; in the interval it is 
up. “In the vestibule of the portico stands a ancient statue 
of Constantine, found a the ruins of his baths on the Quirinal. Asa 
a work of high Art it has little merit. The figure is a 
ing under the left arm a sword, with its point reversed and fo in 
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iefs, mosaics, and paintings ; hing, ina 
couidl davies, to wader tein oltties beth mag: 


Lateren deserve the attention of those who | several frescoes 


twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
structure which, with the tribune of the 
ion of 1308. Within these cloisters 
‘ved ; some imbedded in the 
a of columns, mouldings 
; the mullions of rose windows, 
' débris of every kind. But the most interesting 
the old episcopal throne, of white marble, constructed in 
ornament, and sculptured in 

surface. 


their 
; in one of the naves is a portrait 
Giotto ; the altar-piece is a copy, 
Corsini, now in the Barberini 





| lofty, 
| the numerous lateral chapels, are filled with an immense number of § 
| monuments, ancient paintings, and many fine statues. Near the h 
| is Michel Angelo’s celebrated full-length statue of Christ, 
al of alabaster and verde antico, with mouldings of gi 
entirely nude, with the exception of a scarf of 

of the Annunciation is an altar-piece illustrati 
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Aquinas, and is decorated 


i that disti i * . . . 
ee tes papers on the — page: it is an ideal 
of the famous Dispute oF Sr. Tuomas Aqu 
Sorbonne,—who had attacked the privileges of the new men ‘ 
presence of Pope Alexander IV., in 1254. This picture is 
several which show the artist as one of a historical painters o 
his century. Lippi was a Florentine, and st under Sandro Botticelli, 
whose “impetuous chara 


teachers of false doctri ide i 

mest varied on ne, on each side in the 
1s Sabellius, in a 
boys” (Kugler). The two 
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oo responsible official post, connected with ; 
. ‘utry. Among his Art-acquisitions is this work—Tue Caucirixiox— 
fine example of Van Dyck’s pencil. Little appears on the canvas but 


on the walls = poaet seit oa ing he everywhere introd his , 
Bho ippi (1460-1505), illustrative of events in rations uces in his architecture, and other accessories 
fresones, by Filippino ret ‘sapetaa : bene of the monastic life; one | were the 


INAS with a doctor of the 


eter, and er forms and 
in the scholar, incomparably | 
| te reat him to atainsfreodom and eas in whic all 


° foreground, who display the 
pressions of shame, grief, and mortification. 
Fs en ae Sn oe ee ee Se ta 
gler ups are most picturesquely arranged, showing | position : 
pontine aes of ellective cumpadition were as understood in that 

ively 






result of his study of the Roman antiquities, which interested the 


tation | painters of the fifteerith century more on account of their decorative 





THE CRUCIFIXION. 


the 
them ay. in f 
80 


is from @ picture in a small but well-selected oo We x - bed. and ri 

— collection, that of M. Mangin, a French — ce ge ge os voabjects dpe | as Resdbarg ay nd ayForhes Van Dyck painted 
this subject more than once; » duplicate is, Jauns Darroune. 
Antwerp 





no rm € supediicee ou dab at man ve ay ballet 


which the fourteenth century decorated 


urch of 8. Maria Novella at Florence, we see in the frescoes in S. Maria 
swpra Minerva 4 consistently-sustained human interest, after the manner 
of the new . St. Thomas appears enthroned with the four cardinal 
virtues, under a ri rome gpa nee Beng mg os Aaa His feet 
rest upon @ prostrate ic ; are ing down from a 
gallery above. Sus mac sua geen hones, @) Gan a 
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ront of which, towards the base, is a portion 


figure of Christ extended on the cross, on of a rock. Tho 
tariness of the single figure gives a of sublimity + 


the anatomy of the body and limbs is 


the drawing is ‘ect, while countenance is 
engpaney The tag is ouveunded by © massive 


carly, Period of resuscitated Art ae are at present. The | marked by extreme ish. F ion in comparison 

8 C is ornamented with painti oy hafeclliee del Garbo, | frame, exquisitely carve but fey , represent 

oe distinguished scholar of Filippino Lippi i > wg oe ight Fito 1 pay 
~ ae engraving on this page 


Academy of Arts. 
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prizes nting 
£200, two at £100, four at £50, six at £40, si 
at £35, and ei 
from £10 to £25. : 
there were distributed as prizes, four bronzes after 
Foley's statue of ‘ Caractacus,’ thirty silver medals 
commemorative of the late Sir , 
fifteen pairs of bas-reliefs, in fictile ivory, executed 
ively from designs by E. W. Wyon and 
R. Jefferson, the subjects from Milton ; 7 
tazzas ; three hundred sets of etchings by E. Rad- 
clyffe, from the works of David Cox—and very 
beautiful etchings they are; and 200 porcelain 
busts of Apollo. , The ee ee teenie to 
ing one of the prizes, is in in 
Mosiee. Copeland, from a design by Mr. John 
om. 
or the year 1862-3 each subscriber will be 
entitled to receive a book of vings from 
Mr. Priolo's designs. iliustrative of Tennysdn’'s 
“ Idylls of the King,” and a print from Dicksee’s 
picture called ‘A Labour of + 
At the drawing of the prizes, that valued at 
£200 fell to Mr.J. Summers, of Liverpool, and 
the two ‘of £100 each became ively the 
"Woodman, 


ty of Chan and Mr. 
Ley sot Oo ee foe tad 


Before the 
subscriber, moved, . in consideratioh of the 
long and faithful unremunerated services rendered 

the Honorary Secretaries (Mr. Godwin and 

r. Lewis Pocock, F.S.A.) to the society, a sum 
of £150 be voted, to present a testimonial of that 
value to each of these gentlemen. Mr. Pocock 
opposed the motion, while acknowledging the 
kind feeling which prompted it. He said, more- 
over, the society was chartered, and therefore no 

wtion of the funds could poe pores Seg 
rom its original object. matter was ulti- 
mately left to a committee of the subscribers to 
arra and we shall certainly hope to see it 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. © Mr. God- 
win’ and his have deserved well of all 
interested in the welfare of the Art-Union of 
London, 
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ing dispersed, Mr. Hersee, a | 


OBITUARY. 


MR. JOHN THOMAS. . 
We announced last month, in a few words, the 


able to add 
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mausoleum of the Houldsworth family, 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity; much 

royal dairy at Windsor; Mr. 
at Aylesford, in Kent,* and others. In 
specimens of his handiwork, 


Consort, especially in ‘the 
A; 1, aber last - } 
Highness besto his guidi vice.” 
wonderful facility of invention isplayed by Mr. 
his rapidity of execution, his great 
knowledge of every department of ornamental 
and architectural sculpture, as well as of interior 
decoration, caused him to be extensively employed 
by many of the leading architects in the country, 
and also by many owners of mansions who con- 
sulted him about furniture and fittings. 
Of works of a higher class in sculpture we 
may point out his p of ‘ Boadicea and her 
ters,’ executed in marble for Sir 8. Morton 
Peto, and ved in the Art-Journal for the 
year 1857; *Musidora,’ ‘Lady Godiva,’ ‘Una 
and the Lion,’ and a design for a grand national 
monument to Shakspere, now in the Interna- 
, tional Exhibition, where also is the great majolica 
| fountain, executed, in conjunction with Saws: 
| Minton, from .his designs. Of works left un- 
| finished are the statues of the late Mr. Sturge, 
intended for Birmingham; and of Sir H 
Myddelton, to be erected in Islington, the gift 
of Sir 8. M. Peto to the inhabitants. 
Mr. Thomas's death was, as we intimated last 
month, hastened, we believe, by disappointment. 
The facts, as related to us on good suthority, 





Commissioners, or their | 


agents, had, after considerable discussion with | 


him, and not of the most concili nat 
refused him space for the > edit 
For two or three weeks previously he had been 
much indisposed, from over labour and anxiety ; 
he went home after his last interview with t 
authorities at Kensington, took to his bed, and 
died within a few days. 
| kr. g Mr. cannot be placed in the 
ranks of great sculptors, he was above the level 
of mediocrity : his talent was versatile, and what- 
| ever he undertook to perform was executed with 
| sorupulous care and earnestness. A short time 
before his decease he was summoned to attend at 
Windsor Castle to receive the Queen's commands 
respecting some works her Majesty desired to 
have carried out. 


* This is an error: the mansion at A 
by and for Mr. Betts.— Zu. A.-J. ei agg gegen 
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‘ THE. TURNER GALLERY. 


_, ANCIENT ROME. 


AGRIPPINA LANDING WITH. THE ASHES OF GEEMA- 
NICUS.—THE TRIUMPHAL BRIDGE AND PALACE oF 
THE CASARS RESTORED. 


from the north-west, 
t beige of Sant Angelo ; 
e843 from Civita Vecchia, 
ican Hill, and between the 
leum of Hadrian. There 
idge remaining, which was 
the ig 
ius (Ponte de Sant 0). 

ed to aol A Weidgn oe ol 

presented to us! idge, not ¢ 
lengthened extent, but beautiful in design and in 
its proportions, with the waters of the “ yellow 
Tiber ” rushing through its arches; at each end 





Palace of the Cesars, meet dwelling for the 

| world’s masters, all flooded with the mingled 

| light of sun‘and moon, which almost to 

strive for i In the 

| small fleet of superb 

Agrippina, the widow of " 

cons' icus, has just landed, and is 

* iicoas ighppn, sod. grad-dacghisr a 
Agrippa, daughter 

A ue boring merried Germonions, norton 

of Tiberius, and a valiant soldier, who had refused 

imperial crown which his army 
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| Ww 

| an escort 

peror to pay . 
| the ‘city: she nesused Piso, Governor 
urder of her ; 
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) AL STATES. 7X in all matters this 
ART IN CONTINENTAL 8 INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. | (erin eyes the wodt'e wondees, acu Se 
** - 


_‘The Musée Campagna is now open in the 

neg At the camenes of the gallery are : THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS. opkeeper in the metropoli vey the 
aot numerous Greek and Roman statues, bas- | Ir is rumoured that the five noblemen and gentle- | editors of foreign 
ieliefs, &e. The vestibule of the first floor is filled | men who compose the Royal Commission have | missions were refused, have, after an obstinate 
with statues and busts; then follows a series of six- — the task of management into the hands | “fight,” forced the Commissioners into granting 
wen or eighteen rooms, in which are displayed all | of Mr. Henry Cole, O.B., who is for the futuro | them, the boon is deprived of all grace, and has 
the other works of the collection. _ snes consist of | to be viceroy over them. We say “it is rumoured,” been, of course, received without thankfulness. 
about 1 peree 500 bronzes, 500 specimens of | ¢4. the affair is involved in m . The fact | These editors, or correspondents, are gentlemen 

sin punted vane 1.50 terme 284 |f"omorer that “all along” Bi. Cle ha oe | of sanding im oct, and most of them bear 
£00 a told aed diver articles and jewellery. Fes es net Sagseeee & oh pentiene~-poew names famouseven among us. The sum of three 
With all collateral expenses, the Musée Campagna without responsibility. ; guineas was not an object; it was but a —— 
is estimated to have cost upwards of £200, Sasely tho Queen will heer comsthing of the addition to the cost of their journey to, an 
‘ sum which is considered to be much beyond its real | ‘‘ confusion worse confounded” into {which her residence in, London ; it was the principle they 
yalue—Two valuable collections of ancient engrav- “ Royal” representatives have drawn this grand contended for : the refusal of so small a courtesy 
ings have recently been sold in Paris: one, the pro- | undertaking; it cannot but add poignancy to the | was considered an insult—and, in truth, rightly so. 
perty of M. Simon, realised nearly £2,800. Among | terrible loss she has endured, to know that so| In like manner the foreign exhibitors were 
prints were Berghem’s etchings of ‘The Three | many serious evils, even in this limited case, have | treated. It was intimated to them that 

Cows? second state, which sold for £22, and ‘The | arisen from the absence of one whose master- | must pay for admissions met, 
Bagpiper, for £14. The other collection was that | mind would have guided all aright—who has un- | threatened to remove their and withdraw 
bine £3300 a phonpeme Naw pene ey no successor. That liberality which is | in a body—and the Royal missioners suc- 
‘The Last Supper,’ Morghen, first state, no Tetters, vey justice, Pee a ke: cumbed ! Not so, however, with the British exhi- 
with the arms and monogram R. M. in the white no one ve: they Ve, nothing bitors : they submitted to the tax, but certainly 
plate, £396 ; another proof of the same subject, but from the past; the administration of 1862 has in | not without protest, and have paid it! 
without the white plate, &c., £66; ‘The Madonna,’ | 20 way profited by the experience of 1851. Not; Ina word, although the manuf: 
of the Dresden Gallery, Miiller, £120; ‘The Woman only in England, but in every nation of the | of our own country more ially—have done 
taken in Adultery, by Gerard Audran, after N. Pous- | continent, its “doings” have been condemned by | so much, and so well, for the honour and glory 
sin, £73 ; ‘Portrait of Bossuet,’ by Peter Drevet, the | the public press. Hereafter we may publish some | of England, the Royal Commissioners have sacri- 
younger, after Rigaud, £36 ; ‘The ——- of the | of the comments in foreign ; for the | ficed its true interests, and degraded, as far as in 
Virgin, by G. Longhi, after Raffaelle, £36; ‘The | present we may be content to select a few pas- | them lay, its high character throughout the World. 
Magdalen in the Desert,’ Longhi, after Albano, £40; | gages—first from the conservative Standard, and 
‘The Transfiguration,’ by Morghen, after Raffaelle; | next from the ultra-liberal Telegraph, for a this ene ee 
and ‘ Aurora,’ by Morghen, after Guido. ‘The Last subject all parties are agreed :— 
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Supper’ was warmly contested by Messrs. Colnaghi 
ant M. Amler of Berlin, but it was finally knocked | “Are wg eye my . ences ae great Lee NOTABILIA 
down to the latter. The ‘ Madonna’ was purchased mtrecting by expedie oF 
: attorne from the pocket as meanness 
by Messrs. Colnaghi. and cunning can devise, from the nominal euines snes | THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
-piece charged for access to their ‘lavatories,’ eines 





y 
under pret f advancing arts, ind , and science, ran 
for the’ professors of which, nevertheless, they exhibit the | On the 1st of Ma , 1862, the second British 
contempt? Everything they have done has | [nternational Exhibition of Art and Art- 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. bome the bleared and livid marks of paliry mesnness ett | industry was opened in a building erected for 
Ghich they have misapprehended the. intentions “of” the the purpose at South Krusington The pub- 


respect to the work confided to them, from | ; : ‘ 

‘ ag the last annual examination, in thet blindness he trae vense and spirit of such under- io hove Bee the. pany sequent’ with ! 
* . , penny-; 

pril, by Mr. Wylde, one of the Government In- | taking, and from the petty cheese-paring, penny-grasbing = al the | sph aco) a 


spectors, of the students attending the School of Art guaran’ produced 
in the town, the works of about two hundred pupils ond — of the pom — dese 4 a onan ni It was unquestionably a success. 


were submitted for inspection. Scarcely more, how- | her lowest point in architecture, and her in public occasi errors that em 
ever, than one-half of this number are attached to | policy; they have converted an arena of free and generous tnd prejuiced. > Exhibition as a great 
ts) 


the school i i 7 i i 
the school proper, the remainder being made up of | Terketplace of blatant advertisers on the other, and they | National achievement were forgotten: some 
noe —_ prin , have compromised the future development of a great and | 30.000 people were there to be tified ; and 
— e number of twenty -three, were awarded fruitful idea by associating the epoch of the International ’ th eet tl 4 ; test 
successful competitors, and nine drawings were | Exhibition of 1862 in the memories of the public and of the | even those—who ar weorr ng borertga day | 
a oe for the national competition in London. anion, celery Pal rs hry the deepest dis- | submitted to be unjustly taxed—joined the 
eemane—~ , rac eae discontent.”— , eral voi ksgi i 
School of Art | oe teks asiehs dae ted went hes . < wn td fat goin Re, maa aa om ther 
among them at th ty 1S a whether her Majesty’s Commissioners for the International | that day, ’ however, more especially , there was 
7 ye at the examination, two or three months | Exhibition of 1862 are to be to make this country | p yniversal sensation of sorrow for the absence 
fon, and numerous other prizes were awarded, while | an object of derision to f nations. These function- the Prince hom th rid i largel 
ifteen subjects were selected for the national compe- | aries seem to be striving their very —— —- of Se eta ey tah at a 4 
tition. Two students are appointed by the Depart- by a= proceedings Me They omeat to be ry te pind ores . rei ro tin om 
e wrong that is, an continue ’ 


ment to assist in teaching elementary drawing at | 4 coum < 1 system 
public schools, each receiving a yearly allowance of | of ¢ haw J Sng RP ran ayy wat associated with the Exhibition. Had the 


£20 ; and in order to promote the teaching of drawing | o h has offered few examples. Our name for hos- Saat i 
in these schools consume with sr eg teachers can ootty snd was ta he etl further outraged five Roy al Ne ype poorer fieg - —— 
rdhp tug — ; ony to study in the the South Kensington ctiqes. The only rational excuse om Ft a <n onary 
al uced fees. pleaded ‘ould erent from 
Pag or GTON.—A conversazione, in connection with enone = ee tse ond the po pel | what they have been and ae ; We have 
of the Moho Art-School, has been held in the hall | upon to pay up their quota of the deficiency. We believe expressed the common sentiment 
esas nics’ Institute, in which the works of | this mean as it = iny | in condemning this administration as dis- 
The pupils of the past sessional year were hung. = spirited meni oe manufacturers w' fa Fan creditable to the country—as ica le of 
he annual report was read at the meeting, and the ee eter a who are, nathowsands of pounds to | taking any large view of a gree under- 
itai 





prizes were afforded. The financial condition of the World” le i 
ado the treasures of the World’s Fair, are the persons taking, for the glory of Great here and 
ra oe ory, and the number of students | would be foremost in scorning and re Oy 9. the teaching of the World—as giving the 


GLovucesTeR.—The memorial which is be : es scheme consideration onl with a view to 
Ehassenan Rm — of Bishop Hoo = We nag these opinions heve been endioreed make money any wa f. 7 oy ae 
su : “ . 2 a. 

pleted. The design sumieal’s pakaie with ‘om itors of all the continental newspapers have vy odggon 2 of the — 
canopy, surmounted by pinnacles, and a spire en- expressed the strongest indignation at the manner oF ot dail _ pogo" " wot vo perma 
whee = sculptured ornaments and crockets.. The | in which they have been treated ; not only have | W ave Beaggien ore Fol 

intended plage about forty feet in height. It is | they so written as to deter thousands their | managing everything, ding 
canopy place a statue of the bishop under the pace dear ae a Ragiend,, bet per 4 —- ey 2 pany ade gies § tale 

4 ° . ti f 7 f: f 
Py on -— The committee of the Durham School t justice :" contrasting thé treatment they | ment as to the probable financial success of 
report, wt or wong and circulated the ninth annual Som seosieed with that exercised towards English- | the scheme, we give the following statistics. 
which refers with satisfaction to the financial men in Paris, when, in 1855, courtesy and liberality Of the ulti It will depend 
; u 
, the n 


ag 
i 
i 
: 
e 


a én’ - —ae the income at present | were extended toward vty om iy ae Bol 
ar of all grades ‘receiving instrnetion ia about | BY the then President at St. Cloud, Prines Napo- | "In og pes umber of season tickets sold 
our hundred, leon at the Louvre, and the Prefect of the Seine | |. to the Sth of July, was 25,076, realising 
ax tXtIDG2.—The new assembly-room, with which | St the Hotel de Vill, but in every Paes place | ‘7hh¢,491 5s, In 1862, the number of tickets 
shack of Artin thet toter tes penal oe | ome means | dup to the 13th of May, was 21,461, 
tle cereat {hs town, was opened with comsier- | may bo found ot rezpons trite ate | realising £78,838 4s. in the gross, and, after 
“ on 18 . . . orti 

ness of five noblemen gentlemen, who, how- deducting the claim which the ic | 
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Society has the fi 

enous net Balance of i 
] more was 

pray, benyord in 1861. Further, the sum 

ee ee 
at a rate 

poet asum of £1,500 paid for 

the photographic which was not 

made o mediums of revense in 1X6). og 
is, in 1851, upwards was 8U 

scibdl theenghas London and the 

ards the expenses of the Exhibition, not 


loan, but a gift. : 
t Exhibition no such aid has 
t, but, in lieu thereof, a guarantee 
been secured, in case of ultimate 
iary disadvantage of 
t scheme is the immense cost en- 
erection of the building, which 
ble that of 1851, with not 
fitness. a the close of 
October, Royal Com- 
e option to pay for the 
of the building, or they 
The contractors 
teed the sum of 
receipts exceed 
Lucas are to be 
This is, however, 
f the contractors are paid 
are bound to re oe the 
building used for the picture 
to the Society of Arts, whose pro- 
perty it then becomes, and, with this ex- 
ception, Messrs. Kelk and Lucas may dispose 
and remove all the remaining portion, or 
they may be required to sell entire, for a fur- 
ther sum of £130,000, so that the building, 
av it now stands, t become the 
of the Royal Commissioners, at their option, 
for the sum of £430,000. 

The Exhibition is, then, an accomplished 
fact; nominally it was opened on the Ist 
of May, really it will be opened on the 
let of June; for until then many of the 
objects, as well as foreign, will not 
have arrived, the building will not have been 
completed in all its details, and the blots 
will not have been removed from the nave. 
Those, therefore, who have postponed their 
visits until a payment of one shilling gives a 
title to admission, will have been wise, and, 
therefore, fortunate. 

We shall frequently have occasion to show 
that the Art-producers of England—to quote 
Fn eee the Duke 

Cambridge—“ hold their own” at this 
Exhibition; more than that, al] our manu- 
facturers and producers, of every class and 
> age a ith’s costly plate to 
the walking-stick, have ve tly advanced 
since the year 1851. ‘There is, Indeed, no 
branch of Art that has not been essentially 
aided by taste, knowledge, observation, and 
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experience; while we still maintain our 
supremacy in value of material and sound- 
ness of workmanshi 

We design to give, from time to time, 
under this head, some comments {generally 
stat) cn tabjecte ce Chjocte thes wi not come 
regularly our notice in reviewing the 
Art-industry of the Exhibition, and do not 
afford material for engraving, yet which may 
be pregnant with instruction and become 
essential aids to the advantages that cannot 
fail to be derived from the great gathering 
of the Works of all Nations in 1862. 


TOOLS. 

England is the great iron country, and some 
few localities have : focilities fox the manu- 
facture of tools. is the capital of this 
class of industry ; and we look at the Sheffield 
court to see what kinds of tools are there to be 
procured, We find saws that are capable of cut- 
ting down primeval forest, and other tools to 
form the timber into the most elaborate cabinet- 





work, or the most artistic furniture. We find 
there many of the im by which the 
common necessaries of life are procured, and the 
highest demands of taste and luxury are gratified. 
And of course there are tools for the 


tools as made in Sheffield, and to a more limited 
extent in some other towns, has given rise to 
competition, if not rivalry, amongst the manu- 
facturers of other countries. The 


more delicate operations. For instance, in 
surgical instruments they attain to delicacy 
of taste and excellence of finish. t are 
high in price. In some cases, we were 

that the prices for this class of goods 

one-thi i than those of Engli 

This is attributed -to the superior fini 
Parisian makers; but when price is considered. 
it is probable the English makers could give as 
good a finish on the same terms. In general 
cu —as table knives, razors, pen-knives, scis- 
sors, &c.—the French show some very excellent 
work, but decidedly not better than the higher 
class of Sheffield manufactures. They also show, 
from the provinces, common in the same 
classes ; ae eee them ~ Ap 
common apparently low in price, are 
not so low in pri an danilee goods of British 
manufacture. Austria and Belgium show cutlery 
of a rude kind, being bad in taste and workman- 
ship. Prussia makes a more creditable pc ge A 
but in nearly all kinds of work of this class, 
British section shows an incontestable superiority. 
In edge tools, joiners’ tools, and similar qoute, 
the French show only indifferently. Some Ger- 
man makers have good-looking tools, and others 
of very indifferent style. 

In articles where - of form ae an 
sistent with utility, manufacturers wi - 
here to sim icity and it is in sianpio enedihense 
and utility that the English ayers ee ye 
their rivals. But they may too closely 
to old ; and this, to some extent, is charac- 
teristic of the English. In their axes and tools, 
suitable for colonial pioneers, they have adhered too 
long to their old forms. They have been content to 

e clumsy axes with straight handles, awkward 
and inefficient. The Canadians and the Americans 
prefer to carry out their own “ notions” aan 
things, and though show very sparingly, 
there is great merit in thes tools, the ound both 
of the heads and handles are studied with a view 


to strength, lightness, and i . In these 
branches ae eae 


foolish unions impose restrictions on improve- 
ment, or whether the evil arises from lack of “ cute- 
ness” in the men themselves, we do not stay to 
inquire ; but we can assure them that their axes 
are only tools, while a Canadian axe is often a 
tool and a work of Art. It is not in axes only 
that the colonists are superior to the mother 
= We mention the axe merely as the type 
of a class; and England must awake to a spirit 
of improvement, if she would retain the supe- 
riority she has long enjoyed. 
THE OFFICIAL CATALOGUES. 

A dozen or so of works published by the Royal 
Commissioners are sold in the Bulldog, or may 
be purchased from a score or two of who, 
at every corner, bring them before the eyes of 
visitors. Of the Official J//ustrated Catalogue 
six of the thirteen promised parts are issued. 
The contents are formed chiefly of engravings of 
machinery, agricultural implements, and so forth. 
We have not thought it necessary to buy the 
whole; they are of no use to anybody but the 
owners of the objects pictured; we have, how- 
ever, acquired the two parts, and find them 
to consist of 182 exclusive of advertise- 
ments—that is to say, of headed advertise- 
ments. Part I. contains 119 pages, and 16 
of advertisements; Part II. of 63 ‘ 8 
pages of advertisements; but, in Gar there is 

ittle or no difference between the one class and 
the other. Of the 119 in Part I., 37 con- 
tain engravings; and of the 16 pages of adver- 
tisements, 8 have engravings. Among the 37 


“ official i//ustrated™ pages, are 2 engravi 
of the 1851 medal, one of two housemaidy’ hands Mr. Sandford. 





holding a patent blacklead brush, one of a“ gent” 
and a pilot lighting a pipe and a ci tps sees 
. fusee,” which, we are pe ye he rg 
is “the cigar-light for open-air use ;” one of a 
lady whose dress is on fire ing from 

who is safe from wears the 


are “bred on the same principle that 

duced our soso of Sninmale;” two weit, 
for young brides) ; two of two bulls’ 

; one of a y 


a manufactory ‘of lozenges, and other “ sweets :” 


one of a cheese store ; two of cigar stores; of 
= soda-water' bottle; one of comthe, end one of 
scrubbi 
of Part 


brushes—a full page. Of the 63 
senders having been liberal 
Commissioners. 

Such are the materials that compose the 
Official [7/ustrated Cat of the Great Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1662—“ printed for Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners !” 

ut the merit of this attractive and valuable book 
to a mere nothing com with 
that which the sanction of the Com- 
missioners, has been issued also for the enlighten- 
ment of the nations, and land in i 
“ A Handbook to the Art Collection in the In- 
ternational G: »” by one Francis Turner Pal- 

ve. We find the book and the author so ably 

died a well-known and -honoured 
writer in Times, that we prefer his remarks 
to any we could ourselves pen, and therefore 
give some of them to our readers :— 

“Mr. Palgrave is, evidently, in his own opinion, a 
thorough master of Arts; he writes as positively and dog- 
matically on oil painting and water-colours as he does on 
sculpture, architecture, and engraving. On all these topics 
he is “cock-sure.” There is a novelty and vigour in the 
slang of Art-criticism in which he indulges which is very 
remarkable; he does nothing by halves; those whom he 
praises—and he praises some very obscure people—be 
praises to the skies; those whom he condemns—and he 
condemns a large number of very distinguished men—he 
damns beyond the possibility of any future redemption. I 
will give a few short specimens of his style. 

“ If in selecting works of Art for exhibition the Commis- 
sioners have made a bad choice, on them let the blame 
fall ; it was in their power, nay, it was their duty, to ex- 
clude any works deserving the opprobrious terms which 
Mr. Palgrave so lavishly and indiscriminately scatters. 
But it appears to me to be intolerable that the very gentle- 
men who have earnestly solicited these artists to exhibit 
their works in the International Exhibition should permit 
such ignorant and brutal abuse to be written and published 
under their sanction, and to be sold under their name 
within their walls.” 

Our space is 60 limited that we must abstain 
from further quotations. We may have reason- 

parr y Aer 
catalogues the of the oners 
will sink ; tney wll make no money by these open 
lations. The Handbook has been suppressed, 
or, at all events, its sale is no longer permitted in 
the buildi 
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eee 
MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH, 


Memoriat.—We aainlon ds wt 
obelisk is not to be the Mem ial: w 
tt tts to anmume none can yet tell—it will no 
doubt depend on the amount raised—but we are 
thankful that costly stone is not to record the 
many useful virtues of the good Prince Albert. The 
| ipti proceeds slowly, notwithstanding ; 
Senate oftued applications from door to door, 
incurred » heavy and dangerous responsibility, 
and may not now caleulate on royal favour, for 
| they have lowered and humiliated the cause with- 
| out any counterbalancing advantage. For this 
very sad mistake, the Lord Mayor is in no way 
cul The nature of the memorial is yet un- 
certain, but a consulting committee of 
architects has been ca and it will probably 
| assume the form of an institution in some way 
or other connected with Art. Our earnest —_ 
and prayer is, that it may escape the fangs of 
| elique at South Kensington. Her Majesty leaves 
| the committee quite free to act ; she is ever 
| and gracious, using & sound judgment rightly 
| and ° 
| AVERY san roportion of the most beautiful 
and most valuable articles in the Exhibition have 
| been already “‘sold”—of course to remain until 
the period of removal in November. These sales 
have been effected not only in the English, but in 
the foreign Courts. If objects so purchased 
were taken away, the courts of Hunt and Roskell, 
Hancock, Phillips, Emanuel, Copeland, Minton, 
Rose, Kerr and Binns, Dobson and Pearce, 
Pellatt, Christofle, Barbedienne, and very many 
others, together with several, who, being dealers, 
and not manufacturers, make their best show out 
of the uctions of others, would be shorn of 
their chief glories. Many of the best of the 
contributors are now adopting the plan of affixing 
prices to the articles exposed. 

Tue InrernationaL Bazaarn.—The scheme to 
which we adverted some time ago has been fully 
carried out. The bazaar is established under the 

t of Mr. John C. Deane, who superin- 

the exhibition at Manchester, and also 

that at Dublin. The counters on the ground- 
floor are all occupied ; the principal parts of the 
galleries are still to we let,” but no doubt will 
soon occupiers, and we trust their purpose 
will be answered by large sales. In the in- 
terior of the spacious building the decorations 


Tus ALBERT 





are light, ble, and graceful. These are 
the work of M. Delessert, of Paris, decorator to 
the Emperor, a gentleman thoro i 


in affairs of this order, and to whose vi taste, 
and experience, every capital in Euro 
at some time or other, indebted for 
tractions of their public fates. 

Feaate Scnoou or Art.—We have felt much 
leasure in learning that Miss Gann, thé inde- 
atigable superintendent of this institution, has 
received notice, through Sir C. B, Phipps, that it 
is the Queen's intention to t her patronage to 

the school. On the 17th of the present month, a 
meeting will be held at the Mansion House, under 
oe idency of the Lord Mayor, the object of 
1s to report the success and progress of this 
school during the last two years, and to consider 
what measures will best saktonve the- of 
rendering it @ permanent and self-sup in- 
utes. Some interesting statistics, having re- 
— to it, have recently come.before-us. It 
bears that during the last ten years of its exist- 
- no fewer than 846 pupils have entered them- 
Selves at the school ; the number at the present time 
| 1s 107, of whom 72 are studying with the ultimate 
| ‘lew of maintaining themselves. Not a few of 
| young ladies are.daughters of the clergy 
| and other professional men, who have been un- 
ee ——— by a variety of ‘causes, to 
thet some employment whereby they, may gain 
t own livelihood, and, in some cases, to sup- 

2 te also. The receipts from fees and 
ee iptions amount in round numbers to £400, 
the expenditure exceeds ‘the incomé by about 
— the increase arising chiefly on account of 
rent of the house, occupied as the school, in 
<7 Square. An-appeal was made tothe 
P Ty the ounitin for assistance to enable 
pure the house, and enlarge it for 

the accommodation of fifty additio: 


—— 


main at- 





has been, % 





pupils, 


which would be the means of increasing the in- 
come. Upwards of £2,000 have been collected 
in answer, but about £1,500 are still required 


to all that is needed: the committee, 
relying on the laudable — to which their 
attention is directed, again solicit the aid of those 


who have not yet contributed, that their efforts 
may be crowned with success. The proposed 
caution oh the Sienlon Mausnslll antenna te 
much towards such a result. The school is 

to the inspection of visitors on smatien ele 
ee ee en of eleven 


Picrure Sauzs.—A small collection of English 
pictures, belonging to the late Mr. R. Williams, 
the banker, was sold last month, in the rooms of 

mit of the loon ° “of Hastings 

were & it o uis 0) ings, when 
Earl of Moira, by Opie, a fine full- por- 
trait, painted with great vigour and 
151 gs. (Herring); another whole- portrait, 
that of Captain Orme, by : it was 

oe for the + of on in = and 
is en of in the diary of the artist; this pic- 
ture was considered, and not unjustly, to be 
worthy of a place in our National , and 
it was ingly by Sir Charles L. 
Beats = pore A ‘ Land- 
scape,’ P. Nasm inet size, was 
soll to Mr. vi £200; ‘Shallow Streams,’ 
T. Creswick, 4 painted in 1846, was also 
bonght by Mr. Agnew, at the price of 280 gs. ; 
(Bournes # ithe Kamor’s Denghter” — ed 

* 3 ter,’ the engrav 
ci Frith and Ansdell, £420 (Bell); ‘The 
’ J. Phillip, R.A., 470 gs. (Burton); 

‘The Cloister of the ian Convent on the 
Lagune of Venice,’ E, W} Cooke, A.R.A., 100 gs. 
The sale of the entire collection reached nearly 
£5,000. The sale of the valuable collection of 
water-colour pictures belonging to Mr. C. song 
ton, of Liverpool, took place so late in the mon’ 
as to oblige us to postpone the notice to our next 
publication. 

Tuz Partaenox, a new weekly journal of 
Literature, Science, and Art, which has arisen 
out of the smouldering embers of the Peer 
Gazette, has made its ap under the ab 

nt of Mr. C. W. Goodwin. Judging 
from the two or three numbers we have seen, 
there can be little doubt in our = of this 
iddical occupying a conspicuous place amo 
{ts fellows. The tone of its criticisms is be an 
impartial, and its judgments are given by those 
who*are able to Fae their opinions in fitting 
terms; in other ‘words, the various Ba are 
evidently written by~able hands. ~We would, 


hoWever, " that alittle more information 
Of What is going on inthe literary and artistic 
world, wo 

view” columns. 


be a valuable addition to the “ re- 

Tux Narionau Porrrarr Gauiery.--The trustees 
of this public institution have issued their fifth 
rom which we ascertain that since the 
last statement was published three pictures have 
been added to the forty-two donations previously 
. The aggre oe have ee from 

eighty to ninety-five ; including portraits of Queen 
Anne of Dentist, Byron, Arkwright, Goldsmith, 


i 


probability, result in a accession of ‘gifts: 
Tue ones tet 4 we are sure, receive 
ite due share” of from the thousands 






we have completed our task of noticing the 
London galleries of Art, pay a visit to thet at 
Sydenham. It may not be generally known that 
the directors have this year red the price of 
season tickets, available till April 30, 1865, from 
two guineas to one guinea. 

Tue New Haut or rus Sovran Kenaixeron 
Mosevm has been recent! and filled with 
the finest antiques of Soulages Collection. 
Another adjoi this will be opened in June, 
with a ing of objects of vertu from the 
principal private collections of England. The 
success which has attended the applications for 
loans has been quite equal to the hopes originally 
entertained, a fine collection of remark- 
able works will be result, upon which we 
shall in due time. 

Tux Sratruz or Turner, by P. Macdowell, R.A., 
is now placed on its , on the south side of 
St. “ a . It differs from that we en- 
grav or four years ago, from the life- 
sized model by E. Baily, RA. The latter repre- 

painter as he appeared 
towards the end of his life; Macdowell’s statue 
shows him in the vigour of manhood, his figure 
erect and somewhat ing, his face ani- 


which, seen in int ting the 
best view of the statue payee Sms, oo open 
'y large, not more so, however, than it 
really was. Turner stands against, or rather 
half sits on, a dwarfish piece of rock, apparent), 
by the sea-side ; with his palette in one ; 
a pencil in the other, he is contemplating earnest! 
the view before him. The ae a difficult 
task, with a subject so unsuitable for his art, but 
he has triumphed over all obstacles by producing 
a statue in which truth is combined with grace 
and power of expression. 
Tuk Annvat Report or tax Liverroot Society 
or Fing Arts has been issued. It is eect 
factory. The sales in 1861 amounted to £5,390, 
a large increase on those of bay preceding, but 
making altogether, duri four years of its 
existence, about £16,500, by sales of. pictures, in 
all instances the property of artists. In 1861, the 
income of the society exceeded the expenditure by 
nearly £300. Artists will do well to consider 
these briefly-stated facts. If they do so wisely 
and rightly, the. coming exhibition will yield a 
most productive harvest. It is scarcely too much 
to say that any really good picture sent to this 
society in Liverpool, is sure to find a purchaser. 
Tus Frencu Newsparers have been very 
“funny” in reference to the Exhibition building. 
The mw ae een “the name of 
Palace ied to this one mass 
of mae would a Nay apne 5 | M. a 
phile Gautier describes it as “ ily uniting 
Fxe qualities of the terminus, the market, and the 


greenhouse. 

Mr. Tom Tayzor has written a charming little 
book, being, however, neither more nor less than 
a key to Frith’s picture of ‘The Railway Station.’ 
It is full of feeling and faney, very accurate as to 
description, sound in criticism, and abounding in 
sensible and judicious remark. The exhibition of 
this work is certainly one of the leading 
attractions of the season in London ; few visitors 
to the metropolis fail to see it. The list of sub- 


scribers to —? one cory Manas sae 
liberal proprietor nting is remov 
pede of lowe by ‘one of the boldest 


speculations even of this lative age. 

‘Tus Dersy Day,’ snother { famous picture by 
Mr. Frith, with the engraving by M. Francois, 
nearly finished, is also exhibiting, at the French 
Gallery, in Pall Mall. Visitors may therefore 

the two works. n 

ene Pees Anr-Union.—-From the es- 
tablishment of this society we have felt the 
greatest interest in its progress and deserved suc- 
cess. Originating for its operations a scheme 
exclusively its own, and working it out with such 
creditable zeal, it ¢ the sympathy and sup- 
port of all interested in dissemination of Art 
products of a character upon the most 
moderate terms. We confess ourselves frequent'y 
‘At a loas to conceive how works of such merit as 
-are at the selection of subscribers can be 
uced for the amount of the subseri to 


which they attach, altogether ignoring the value 
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of the contingent chance in the prize distribution, | : 

to which every member is entitled foreach guinea REVIEWS 

i i ggerati to affirm that in 

eae the presentation work is of the full | Bracx’s Gurion Booxs:—IyTarxationaL Exutst- 

commercial value of the subscription, and, in oemcty rey nega eo wr 
i i iusti RSET, Devon, AND CoRNW. Published 

several instances, much more. It is but justice A and ©. Brace, Edin y 


to phe council of the society to award them the 
credit of having given a valuable impulse to Art- | With the swallows and the opening summer comes 
industry in those classes which have engaged their | the usual influx of guide books, eaaging Lantenan 
attention. They have been instrumental in the | from the vast metropolis which is their habita- 
publication of s series of Art examples as far | tion, and pointing out where they may go for health 
above the ordinary commercial products in excel- | or recreation, or both. But this summer London is 
lence of design and manufacture as a great point of attraction, not only to our own 


a are 
: : countrymen, but also to f every nation 
below them in cost. The new series of works for | Soi"irrnses as will flock into it, spite of heat, noise, 


the present season will be found to sustain the 
high character which the previous productions ee —_ thousas <— ee ry the structure and beauty of the 
: - . nseparable from a uge gathering mankind. A to carry out the author’ 
emanating from this source are universally ad- | ond “ World’s Fair” is open, and body who | th 8 
mitted to possess. te include a veryadmirable | ..5 will come from the four points of the compass | cone Stine earnestly aa poodle emer the 
Evangeline, ‘elix M. Miller ; a renais- it. M Black, with a shrewd = ng sentence introduction : 
oy deka te etal cnt | ot Chet 6 coteetn al ein a ption | “Let us not reject things merely because they are 
ld p= ame a cnr beatiful: tazza, "with hee we pee rte ype eee sow . — faculties, lest we resemble 
, ose na’ . 
re pedestal, also gilt, with two clever Greco- | A similar work was, we remember, ence of ae 
Italian reproductions, a Hydra and an Amphion, | © ning . the sper whe 1. . The plan | « 
faithfully rendered, and a ‘orated flower vase, | ° very muc t latter entered 
with on counted desi oe colours and gold. | somewhat more into detail with respect to private 
gn go 
Besides these, all at the selection of subscribers establishments, and embraced a wider circuit round 


: : the metropolis, while the former is more explicit in | “Sirenia;” i 
of one guinea, the council have—to meet the re- | the metropolis, wale the torn ‘rable p ae 3” and, moreover, it is largely suggestive of 


goes 5 jeations for some of the works - - 

duced SPhoions seasons, the supply of which at a et i rw Papers Inter- 

. ° ‘ > Y; very plain, 

the, time was unequal to the demand, causing | uniess expressly intended for those who purpose 

much disappointment— a number of the | visiting the building at Brompton,—contains a mass | 7=% Ponne’s Procness. By Joux Bowrax. 

; Published by Macum1an & Co. 

most upon the list for the present year | of information which a stranger in London will find | __ : 

only. The whole series of presentation works | most serviceable. There is an old saying, that what | Like the ghosts in Richard the Third, editions of 

See ae cer ter this corkiy, and oll | Senkoon of Lonsboe who glume cour the pagee ok | comtendans Geng ity tees ib ts tans 8 

b or , an o 

of Thich are copgright They incl 9 this pene = oe poner tye ons there is 

from models ibson, R.A.; C. Marshall, R.A.; | much constantly withi reach of which he knows They are, 

C. Stanfield, RA: David Roberts, R.A; Raffaelle | little or nothing, except from hearsay, perhaps. sufficiently alarming to the critic, who, overwhelmed 

Monti, J Durham; F. M. Miller, &c., pro- Turning our backs—but in imagination only— | by the repetition, and knowing not how to 

pay Minton, Kerr and Binns, | "P0" the noise and bustle of our over-crowded | from ge pene tte 

Wedgwood, kington ke These names alone | “et we take up Messrs. Black’s guide to what we | despair, “ enough !” 

dua theo Whee at the westeeuisganies of Go should call the “ west” of E d—the counties of | this new candidate for public su is, that it is well 

whol, at chids Ge ebibiinl: to ome Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall—which come in the | printed, on good paper, is neatly bound, and is alto- 

ot the International Rzhibition, end form there | Seen Tae tat eniotaeails gether a suitable book for a juvenile library. 

a most attractive feature. icturesque and most interesting of England 
Puorocraruy at rar Exutmrriox.—The Royal ts given with sufficient sen yee amplitude ; 

Commissioners have sold to the London Stereo- | no feature of interest seems omitted, th a little | ScHoon-Dars or Exrxent Mex: or, Early Lives of 

scopic Company the exclusive _ to make pho- | more information about the mining ts might Celebrated British Artists, Philosophers, Poets, 

ing. 














wxewewwese 8 teen  -. Of Ot St ee ee 


te in the Exhibition Bail have been introduced with advantage. nae — Dissoverem, By pind ™ 
ne Dixwer at tur Rovat Acavemy took place aa oe F.S.A., author of “Things not generally known,” 
as usual, giving us nothing to say in the way of &c. &e. Published by Locawoos & Co. 
information. Essays, HisToRICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, PoLITICAL > 4 
Ma. Wano's (R.A.) picture of ‘Louis XVI. AND Sociat, LITERARY AND Screntiric. B 
and Family in the Temple,’ is being exhibited at Hven Muza, Author of © The Old Red Sens- 
the German Gallery, in Bond Street, previous stone,” &c., &c. Published by Hamittox, 
to bei wed by Cousens. It was painted Apams & Co., London: A. & C. Brack. 
in 1884, ibited with the Art-treasures at | It has become quite a custom of the present day to | ; 
Manchester, and also at the Great Exhibition | collect and republish writings which have already | jp this little volume a 
at Paris, where it drew tears from the eyes | been made public through the channels of news-| account. A more appropriate title, however, for 
of the Legitimists. It is the most brilliant | P*pers 2nd magazines. In some cases the practice is | book than «School days,” would, we ha 
picture that Mr. Ward has ever painted, and cer- | *° commended as beneficial. Periodicals—whether | peen “Early Lives,” for it does not tell us 
tainly the most affecting of the many episodes he daily, weekly, or monthly—are often laid aside and | shout the former, though we have a 
hes embodied from the hi of the French forgotten after they have served ae of the | great public schools of England in which 
Revolution. It has been left for an Englishman | ptr: and yet in them are frequently to be found | of our eminent men were brought 
Seni af tho letter bi of FP ne productions of _— value, worthy of | graphical sketches commence with the 


a * 
which, although so full of the dramatic effect that | “The late Hagh Miller conducted during many | °.0tr annals and terminate with the 


French painters love so well, it has not been ex- | years the Witness, a Scotch newspaper in on carom Consort. 
pedient that they should entertain. repute among a large circle. It is er tele boys into 
Tux Commissioners or tux Boarp or Works | throughout his term of editorship he wrote for its | after life, who will not thank Mr. Timbs for 
4 caused a handsome gee. rao — nearly a po ey pone essays, and | ing them with so many incentives to em 
in t's midway be- | TeV on every subject nent interest. reader. 
pwn Mp autmaman to the ssoend park end the | “Having surveyed this vast Seid caye tho odiear of | ">> nvs” nue beady sereeded oils te 
dosigod R. West- 
by Mr. J. 8. Westma- 


iti 
tek gee Fs 


Fi 
#5 


H 


Zoological Gardens. It was the book before us, “I retain the im ion of a 
macott, R.A., and executed 


z§ 
tt 
Ee 
Bes ee Se ee eee 


magnificent expenditure of in —an 


the 
eott. A flight of two steps leads to a large tazza expenditure of which the world will never estimate | Srupres rx Encuisn Porrry. By Josera PaYN®. 
of black enamelled slate, ornamented with two | ‘2° %m." | From this mass of material about Published by A. Hatt, Virtue, & Co. London. 

swans in bronze, and surmounted by a granite fifty papers have been selected by Mrs. Hugh Miller, | ‘This collection of poems having reached a fourth 


" idow of their author, and are now blished 
column 9 feet high, whereon rests a globe, bear- A perusal , bw repa . already 
ing the bronze figure of a female holding a pitcher | who only oot yin = oe ee safely through the ordeal of public opinion. It is 
mes ! writer the popular works ler a text book for the 
. ~ a bronzes were cast at the foundry | bearing his name, how comprehensive yet varied was Manes chante $0 eahpehn ane es an introduction to 
f Mesers. — his knowledge 
Tae Rovat Hinerstax Acapemy opened its | fascinatingly Le cule epee GS Mee even | the study of English literature. In furtherance of 
innual exhibiti . ; P Upon | this object, short bi sketches, and notes, 
ition last month. No report of the | #lmost every subject. 1 Almost 
going to om Se ee ile every postal ious Chaucer and Spenser down- 
~ = Smmnta; or, Recollections of a Past Existe wards, has been laid under contribution, and their 
Ancuamovoaica Ixstirre or Great Britany. Published by R. B nee | choicest “bits” extracted. The notes are s 
—A special exhibition of examples of enamel and d ENE 9G brief, and would have borne expansion, advan- 
niello will be formed for the monthly meeting of | Every now and then some new story, or the revival tageousl but, as a whole, Mr. Pa 1) 
the institute in June. The exhibition will’ be | ‘f 2% old one, some book remarkable for its fresh- | well deserves the popularity it has gained. 
open to the members and their friends till June 11. | oy incident suggestive, from its creative power, | not refuse a —— to the excellent manner 
annual meeting for 1862 will be held at Wor- | our way vend Changi eet cones them comers | ta wield Sts ted; the lines are uniformly ba 
cester i ? ” large. 
oa eee | we fet itis almoot'a duty, as i certalsly fa a plec- | *&4 distinct, though the type employed 
| Sure, to direct our readers’ attention to it. “Sirenia” —_ 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, 
39, OXFORD STREET ; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN STREET; 4,5, and 6, PERRY’S 


PLACE; and 1, NEWMAN MEWS, LONDON, W. 





| STITUTE FOR| FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, STERLING SILVER. 
‘tm rear Sm AND CHINNEY-PIEGES, | qQ7SH£% 5 ORTON stele rm 


. before finally | and HO selee- 
| tle REAL NICKEL SILVER, introdneed more deciding to visit WILLIAM 5. W'S SHOW. | on of STERLING SILVER SERVICES for the 
than ROO 


95 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when 


patent 


be employed as such, either 
to serling silver et aty, a6 by no possible test can it as cannes bo oppeenchel clevwhare, cider Oe See os 


| be i from 


| useful set, guaranteed of first quality for|t> £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with 7s. to 
oa acechiley, so lows >— £5 12s. ; steel fenders, £3 36. to £11; ditto, rich 


King’s or | ormolu ornaments, 3 chi 
| dua Biver|Branewi ¥. | 10s. to £100 ; fire-irons, from 2s. 34. the set, to £4 4s. 


: 


i 

| the 

| tas beyond sl eomparieon the very best article next] PTET Rows and GENERAL -IRONMONGER 
| 

| 


tion 
: contain such an assortment of FEN- | table or for 

process of Mesers. Elkington and | nope STOVES, RANGES. CHIMNEY-PI considerably below those usually 
FIDDLE 


FE 
fl 
tt 


real cliver. ship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 15s. 


£3 3s. to £18 ; chimney-pieces, from 
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Fez, 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 
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vers, 7s. 6d. the set of six ; 


35s. 6d. the of six; elegan’ ieee 
pics Mr oe cten| LOQKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES,| BATHS AND TOILETTE WARE. 


ver-plated handles, £3 11s. to 


set of five ; Electro-plated, £9 to £21 the AND LAMPS ROOM devoted pet | af ge A 


wt of four ; Block Ti 


"} 12s to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.;| WILLIAM S. BURTON invites inspection of his| each is at once the 


F 
rm 


ot-water Dishes, with wells for 


plated on Nickel, full size, £9. Stock of these, displayed in two large SHOW-ROOMS. sahesithed to the and marked at prices propor- 


TEL URNS,or LONDON MAKE ONLY, |gussetyzSoaectseie wists wunvon 3st Sets ecu 3 £5 tamer ie 

wae assortment c imports them direct. : rag 7 
a i ineludinz ot Geaaaieee ee "CLOCK nen » ea. 
188. 


BURTON'S, from £2 


Each article is of guaranteed — some are tionate with those that have tended to male his 


1 
1 


is on SALE at WILLIAM 8.| SaONZE8 ccc 
” 


2s. to £6. LAMPS, MODERATEUR..... 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 





per pair. pen ee camp shower baths. Toilette ware in great 
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6d. 
Od. 
6s, Od. 








GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, AND FREE BY POST. 


STOCK 
IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 500 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS ILLIMITED 
‘ or Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Ming Silver and Electro | © Hot-water Dishes, | Lem —— Bedding, 
| Nickel é | Stoves, i Toilette Ware, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
| Menuet 80d Britannia | Fenders, — Tea Trays, : ke. ke. 
Dish Covers, Mattie Riemer ges | Urns and Kettles : oe 7 


WITH LISTS OF PRICES, AND PLANS OF THE 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 
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EXHIBITORS IN CLASSES XXXH. AND XXXVI. 


ALSO IN THE “TROPHY,” IN CONNECTION WITH CLASS XXXVI, On THe | 
_. DAIS UNDER ,THE EASTERN DOME. 





4; LEADENHALL- STREET, AND 112, Recent Street, Lonnon, | 
May 13t, 1862, 


Messrs. MECHI & BAZIN, 


DRESSING CASE, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAG, AND DESPATCH BOX 
MANUFACTURERS, ~ 


Aud Provucers of the Dinest English Cutlery, 


Moft refpeftfully announce to Vifitors to London, that during the period of the International Exhibition their extenfive and richly-furnithed 
Show-Rooms will be open to the infpedtiion of all who may honour them with a vifit, without any importunity or offenfive folicitation to purchafe 
being obferved by their Affiftants. 


Meffis. MECHI & BAZIN feel that although the “Great Exhibition’ will naturally prove the one-engrofling and all-powerful attra@ion 
to the immenfe numbers who will arrive from all parts of the habitable globe, they but fulfil a duty they owe to a large and generous Public in 
thus Sabmitting for their free infpeG@iion fome of the fineft produétions in their particular department of manufactures: produétons which, while 
embodying all the elements of high quality—embracing every point and combination of real utility, with a ftudied regard to purity of defign— 
are yet confined within the limits of a judicious and equitable economy. 

In anticipation of the requirements of this “year of years,” from which all expe, and doubtle& will receive, large and gratifying refults, 
Mefis. MECHI & BAZIN have not been unmindful of the wants and neceffities of the many, and have {pecially prepared a very large variety 
of novelties, of an ufeful and appreciable charaGer, adapted either for perfonal ufe and convenience or as fouvenirs to relatives and friends, who, 
being theméelves precluded fharing in “ London's glorious fight,” can yet, by thefe means, have ample opportunity afforded them of appreciating 
its refults, in the handiwork of its citizens. 


The following comprife their leading manufactures, every article teing warranted of the beft quality, and exc after ‘ if mot 
: approved. ON. 





LADIES’ DRESSING CASES, in Fancy Woods, alfo in Ruffia and 
Morocco Leather, with beft eleGtro-plated top-fittings, from 28s. 
“to s@15 each; and, with rich filver fittings, from s@8. 10s. to 
260 each. The £10 105. filver-fitted Cafe is ftrongly recom- 
mended for its utility and completenefs. 

GENTLEMEN'S DRESSING CASES, in every variety, fafficiently 
portable for travelling purpofes, and, on a more extended fcale, 

"for the toilet-table, in Ruflia, Morocco, and Solid Leather, ‘alfo 
in every defcription of Fancy Woods, varying in price from 
“ £78 6d. to 300 each. 

LADIES’ TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, in Morocco and Ruffia 
Leather, with beft cut-glaé and eleétro-plated fittings, complete, 
from 558. to @15 each. Ditto, ditto, filver-fitted, @6 10s. to 
s€200 each. 

TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS FOR GENTLEMEN, in Roffia 
and Morocco Leather, fitted with the fineft Cutlery, from 70s. to 
2 $0 tach, 

Raxors in fets of Two, Four, (& Seven, in cafes. 
Sciffors in fets. 

Needles of fineft quality. 

Sport/man's and Pocket Knives. 

Table and Cheefe Knives, 

Cafes of Plated and Silver Deffert Knives. 








Knitting Boxes, fitted. 
Backgammon and Chefs Boards. 
Wood and Ivory Cheffmen. 
Tourifis’ Writing Cafes. 

Work Boxes for Ladies. 
Envelope and Blotting Cafes. 
Tea Chefis and Caddies. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC “ALBUMS IN ALL VARIETIES. CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS OF sso POPULAR MEN AND WOMEN | 
OF THE DAY. CATALOGUES OF NAMES FREE. 


THE “NEW MECHIAN DRESSING BAG (Regifiered)” by Mefizs. 
Mescu & Bazin, by its fimple combination, gives a power 
of employing every inch of fpace not- occupied with the fit- 
tings, for packing Linen, Clothes, etc., from s@10 10s. to @100 


DESPATCH BOXES of the moft approved and ufeful defigns, in 
Ruffia and Morocco Leather, fitted with Bramah & Chubbs’ 
Locks, and containing every requifite for, writing, from 40s. to 
2100. EMPTY BOXES, in Morocco and Ruffia Leather, 
with or without trays for defpatches, valuable papers, etc., from 
208. to s@15 each. 


THE “UNITED SERVICE” DESPATCH BOX AND DRESSING 
CASE combined, “ Regiflered” by Mefirs. Mscu: & Bazis, 
forms, by its fimple and effe@ive conftruétion, a moft ufeful, 
complete, and portable Travelling Cafe, containing all the requi- 
fites for the writing and dreffing-tables, with ample fpace for 
letters, papers, &c.; from s€10 to 100. 

Courier and Money Bags. 

Stationery Cabinets of all kinds. 

Portemonnaies and Pocket Books. 

Hair Brufhes in Ivory and Wood. 

Writing Defks in Plain and Fancy Woods. 

Jewel and Trinket Boxes. 

Gold and Silver Pencil Cafes. 





Pier spricht man Denise | 





10 ON PARLE FRANQAIS. 





on a rath ate | Messrs. MECHI & BAZIN, | meson 


TRAVELLING DRESSING BAG AND DRESSING CASE MAKERS, 
112, REGENT STREET, anv 4, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON. 











